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Event and Comment oo eee 


CHANCE visitor who dropped into a 

back seat at the prayer meeting in 
one of the most influential churches of 
Fall River during the first 
week of the strike, was 
much impressed by what 
he witnessed. A layman led the meeting. 
The fifteenth psalm was studied in Bible 
class fashion. Laymen joined in taking 
the psalm line by line and discussing 
what it meant to them in the life of 
today. Every man but one took part, 
briefly and earnestly. In commenting on 
the third and fifth verses: 


He that slandereth not with his tongue, nor 
doeth evil to his friend, nor taketh up a re- 
proach against his neighbor. 


in Fall River 
Religious Circles 


He that putteth not out his money to inter- 
est, nor taketh reward against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never be 
moved. 
the treasurer of the wealthy society said, 
*‘If we had all done this, I think every- 
body in Fali River would have been at 
work today.’”? Earnest prayers were of- 
fered that they might learn how to do 
these things in daily life. On the Sunday 
before the strike began one of the Con- 
gregational pastors; Rev. P. W. Lyman, 
preached a strong and sane sermon on 
bearing one another’s burdens. The gos- 
pel is at work in the stricken city. 


66 NE person in my church of five 
hundred members,” said a pastor 
the other day, ‘‘gives one-third of all the 
money contributed for 
The Sources of missionary purposes, while 
eur Benevolence three persons give two- 
thirds, and I believe that in the average 
church the bulk of the benevolence comes 
from donors who can be counted on the 
fingers of two hands and possibly on 
those of one hand.”” We were inclined to 
challenge this statement when we first 
heard it, but on reflection we are disposed 
to acquiesce in it. To be sure, many 
small gifts help to swell the stream of 
benevolence, but, as our Congregational 
churches are made up, dependence in the 
main has hitherto been placed upon a 
comparatively few well-to-do persons 
trained to give generously to missions. 
Most of these are today past middle life 
and the question arises whether when 
they pass off the stage of action the new 
generation of Christians will be as able or 
as willing to give a large share of their 
income for missionary purposes at home 
and abroad. This is the heart of the 
financial problem before our benevolent 
societies today! What can be done to 
offset the losses occasioned by the death 
of stanch and generous friends of mis- 
sions? 


HE art of taking leave is perhaps not 

valued and cultivated as it should be. 
Certain it is that too few people retire in 
such a way as to raise 
them in the opinion of 
those whom they leave behind. We have 
known of resignations and acts in con- 
nection therewith which injured the in- 
fluence of a long and faithful pastorate. 
But we have just read the informal retir- 
ing address of one of our Congregational 
ministers, which in genuine tenderness, 
self-forgetfulness and helpfulness to the 
flock left pastorless, we have rarely, if 
ever seen surpassed. It was free from 
sensationalism or demonstration of any 
kind, and was received in absolute si- 
lence, an occasienal catching of the 
breath being the only sign of the deep 
feeling on both sides. Instead of resign- 
ing by proxy, which did not seem to him 
‘quite chivalrous,”’ this minister “ stood 
up to his unpleasant hour.” He praises 
the house of worship, the manse, even 
the beautiful organ, but his chief regret 
is to leave the people; The cords that 
bind them together, made up of sharing 
life’s deepest experiences, ‘‘ are not to be 
snapped, though they are to be stretched 
so far.” His reasons for leaving are in- 
teresting. ‘‘There are those I have not 
hit with the shot that heals. Would it 
not be wise to give some one else a chance 
to aim?”’ But the great reason is the 
larger opportunity. We cannot forbear 
from quoting some of his tender closing 
words, so quaint and unselfish are they: 


My last Sunday will be a hard day for me; 
all the days, Sundays especially, will be up to 
that time. But I shall attempt to keep under 
my Own sorrow and to say as little as possible 
that will bring tears to the eyes of any of you. 
We will “wear our sorrow with obedient 
grace,” we will count our mercies, we will be- 
lieve in the goodness of God, and that, there- 
fore, better things than have been are in store 
for this church. One of my successes has been 
in giving way to better men. And, to speak 
figuratively, when the ship spreads its sails 
and the sea grows wide between us, we will 
say, ‘‘ Well, until we meet again,”’ praying 
the time may be brief; we will rejoice that we 
part such good friends, and that we shall al- 
ways be glad to see each others’ faces. 


An Ideal Resignation 


¢¢ -~OOD-BY, Room, I have had a 

delightful time with you,” was 
the quaint, kindly way in which a New 
England teacher of blessed 
memory once took leave of 
the house of a former pupil, 
in which she had tarried foranight. It 
was something more than a grateful rec- 
ognition of hospitality—it was a gracious 
benediction on the home which had been 
to her a haven of rest and quiet. With 
these vacation weeks of summer will 
come the occasion for entertaining strang- 


ers, or for being entertained as such. 
What seems only a duty or a necessity 
may become a privilege. Abraham and 
Sarah entertained angels unawares in 
their tent door at noontime; Mary and 
Martha received the Lord of angels into 
their house at eventide. If host and 
guest give and receive entertainment ‘‘In 
His Name,” each will be sure of a bless- 
ing—the parting guest feeling that it is 
good to have been there, the host that 
the Master’s peace remains upon his 
house. 


T was good to see the stalwart form 
and friendly face of Prof. P. P. Wal- 
denstrom in Boston one day last week. 
ete aad on The eminent church 
r. Waldenstrom jeader of Sweden and 
sors Ae for twenty years a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Parliament, has en- 
deared himself to Congregational circles 
in this country by his two previous visits. 
The last was in 1901 when The Congrega- 
tionalist published an interesting charac- 
ter sketch of him from the pen of Dr. 
F. E. Emrich, now secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society. Dr. 
Waldenstrom landed in New York last 
week, and after addressing Swedish con- 
gregations in that city, Bridgeport and in 
Boston, made his way to Rutland where 
he spent last Sunday speaking to the 
Swedes at Proctor. His main errand 
on this side the Atlantic takes him to 
Canada, where he wiil spend the next few 
months investigating the religious status 
of Swedish settlements there in the in- 
terest of the missionary society sustained 
by the Free churches of Sweden, of which 
he is president. Dr. Waldenstrom is con- 
sidered by many the greatest living Swed- 
ish orator and he isa power in Swedish 
circles at home, in this country and in 
Canada. 


LD Samuel Johnson was wont fre- 

quently to remark, ‘“‘How much 
more kindness than justice there is in 
society!’’ The leader 
of Hull House in Chi- 
cago, which stands between the classes 
in that great city, has recently called at- 
tention to the same striking fact. It is 
so much easier to get feelings of sym- 
pathy and kindness than to get the deal- 
ings of justice to pass from one side to 
the other of the chasm that separates 
the social classes. So, too, one of the 
foremost labor leaders of England has 
told us that it is not charity, but justice, 
which the working man desires. That is 
why our fathers were wont to set the 
justice of God so very high. It is that 
manifestation of divine love which is at 
the farthest point beyond any point to 
which human love has yet attained God 
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is not only good and kind as the spirit of 
sympathy moves his heart towards men, 
God is also patiently and persistently 
and perfectly just. 


N Armenian named. Aslan Sahagian 
died recently in Yonkers, N. Y., and 
left his entire wealth, amounting to about 
$80,000, to the American 
per st nen Board. He was one of the 
first graduates of Bebek 
School at Constantinople, which institu- 
tion was the precursor of Robert College. 
He was for many years a successful fur- 
niture dealer in Yonkers. Thus one of 
the pupils of the illustrious Cyrus Ham- 
lin becomes a grateful and generous donor 
to the treasury of the Board. So far as 
is known, Mr. Sahagian is the first Ar- 
menian to bequeath such a large sum to 
the American Board. The Avedaper, a 
religious journal in Constantinople pub- 
lished by our missionaries, with pardon- 
able pride makes record of Mr. Sahag- 
ian’s benefaction, which it considers as one 
of the most encouraging signs of the times. 
The legacy will not be available for some 
time, and a part of it is to be set aside 
for specified uses. 


T is not without significance that lead- 

ing parts on the program of the recent 
meeting in Liverpool of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council were 
assigned to Dr. Henry 
van Dyke and Dr. 
John Watson (Ian Maclaren), both em- 
inent alike in the religious and literary 
realms. The latter preached the sermon, 
taking as his theme the Reasonableness 
of Christianity; the former gave an ad- 
dress on Christianity and Literature, ex- 
tracts from which we printed last week. 
The words of each were warmly appreci- 
ated and, if we may judge from both the 
English and American religious press, are 
being commented on more widely than 
any of the other addresses, although the 
program was a strong one. On it were 
the names of such prominent laymen as 
Premier Balfour and Hon. John Wana- 
maker, besides many distinguished minis- 
ters. And yet ultra-conservative Presby- 
terian organs are complaining because 
Dr. van Dyke and Dr. Watson did not 
take more distinctly gospel themes. 
Probably a running commentary on the 
Westminster Confession would have 
suited these fault-finding brethren better. 
If they did but know it, one of the great- 
est assets of the Presbyterian Church is 
the fact that such conspicuous leaders in 
the world of thought as Dr. van Dyke 
and Dr. Watson are loyal and honored 
members of it and the service which men 
of that type render in commending the 
religion of Jesus to intelligent modern 
minds is of incalculable value. 


Drs. van Dyke and 
Watson at Liverpool 


RANCOIS COILLARD, the French 

Protestant missionary, who first es- 
tablished a mission in Zambesia, and who 
worked for fifty years 
in Barotse-Mabunda 
and Uganda, has recently died. He was 
called ‘‘the hyphen’ between Europe 
and Africa and between the church and 
the mission fields. Through his explora- 
tions in Africa M. Coillard gained thor- 
ough knowledge of the geography, peo- 
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ples, languages, customs and products of 
some of the wildest parts, and his book 
Sur la Haute Zanbéze is a recognized au- 
thority. M. Coillard was an adviser of 
King Lewauki of Uganda, and had much 
to do with the remarkable transforma- 
tion of those people which occurred in 
the eighties. His life was one of adven- 
ture and difficulty, and large crowds gath- 
ered to hear him whenever he spoke in 
Europe. His character was modest, sin- 
cere and courageous. 


ISS JENNEY’S article in The Home 

illustrates one side of the great 
immigration problem—the hopeful side, 
which promises through the 
schools the rapid transfor- 
mation of immigrant chil- 
dren into patriotic English-speaking citi- 
zens with many American ideas and 
ambitions. We are forced, however, to 
think now and then of the other side— 
our debit account with the rapid inpour- 
ing stream of alien humanity. The Eng- 
lish are complaining of the ‘‘dumping’”’ 
of surplus manufactures at rates which 
are ruinous to their trade, but there has 
been a dumping of bankrupt and depend- 
ent humanity on our shores, against 
which the efforts of our consular agents 
and immigrations commissioners have as 
yet availed only in part. The Boston 
Advertiser states that the number of in- 
sane who came to this country as immi- 
grants and are now a charge upon the 
public is 20,273. In public institutions of 
all sorts there are 44,000 immigrants sup- 
ported by public funds. Five thousand 
immigrants are under life sentence for 
offences committed since landing here. 
Here is an army, a large proportion of 
the worst cases among them deliberately 
dumped upon us by the officials of towns 
and cities in Europe, who find it much 
cheaper to pay a steerage fare and put a 
few dollars into the pockets of an insane 
or criminal pauper than to take care of 
him at home. Clearly, as the Advertiser 
suggests, some way must be found by 
which our consuls can head off such phys- 
ical and moral bankrupts on the other 
side. 


The Debit Side 
of Immigration 


ITTLE need be added by way of 

further information to the thorough 
study of the situation at Fall River made 
by Mr. Knight and 
printed on page 179. 
Gratifying indeed is the absence there of 
any signs of violence or any apprehen- 
sions thereof on the part of the police 
officials who confide in the sobriety and 
good sense of the 25,000 persons now idle. 
Of course, as the summer wears on dis- 
tress is likely to arise, but for the pres- 
ent the strikers are in the main subsisting 
with comparative comfort on their own 
savings or on the yield of the sea and the 
berry pasture or on the benefits dispensed 
by the labor union. Many French Cana- 
dians among the strikers are improving 
the opportunity to visit their old homes. 
A noticeable feature of this strike is the 
fact that unionism, as such, plays little 
part in the controversy and it is a remark- 
able evidence of the solidarity of working 
people, irrespective of their relations to 
unions that so many are ready to stand 
shoulder to shoulder when so few com- 
paratively are members of the union. 


The Fall River Strike 
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HIS week began with both parties to 

the Chicago meat strike more firmly 
set in the determination to fight the issue 
through to the bitter 
end. The time for com- 
promise aud even for conferences seems 
to have passed and feeling grows more 
intense and bitter all the time. Thus far 
there have been few outbreaks of vio- 
lence, though the arrest of President 
Golden of the teamsters’ union who, 
while on picket duty for the strikers, 
ordered a teamster to return a load of 
beef, greatly irritated the strikers. Mean- 
while the packers claim that they afe suc- 
ceeding in their effort to equip their 
establishments with non-union men, the 
record Saturday morning last being about 
sixteen thousand men at work in Chicago 
where usually nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand men would be employed, and the 
country is being scoured still further to 
recruit the forces. Prices have not ma- 
terially advanced though the supply of 
meat is much depleted. The men at work 
are protected by their employers, food 
and sleeping accommodations being pro- 
vided for them at the Armour and Swift 
plants. There has been some rioting at 
Kansas City, and at other meat-packing 
centers in the West besides Chicago there 
has been molestation of strike-breakers. 


CCORDING to a custom of long 
standing, but which seems today 
from many points of view superfluous, 
the work of the great party 
ata gy conventions is not fully com- 
pleted until the respective 
candidates are notified in person by large 
and representative committees. Their 
duties while not onerous are sufliciently 
important to induce the members to jour- 
ney from distant parts of the country in 
order to be present. The Prohibitionists 
were the first thus to notify their candi- 
date, Hon. 8. C. Swallow, and next week 
will come Judge Parker’s turn. Last 
week at Oyster Bay a pretty scene was 
enacted on the veranda of President 
Roosevelt’s beautiful country home when 
Speaker Cannon and his associates on the 
committee of notification, with distin- 
guished special guests, numbering in all 
about one hundred and twenty-five per- 
sons, came together for this formal cere- 
mony. Interest centered more on what 
was said than on the picturesque elements 
of the occasion. Mr. Cannon’s speech 
was similar in tone to the address at the 
Chicago convention. He eulogized the 
Republican party as a safe and construct- 
ive force in the national life, and waxed 
sarcastic over the dubious and shifting 
policies of the Democrats. Here is a 
typical sentence from the speech : 

The Republican party for you and under 
your leadership appeals to the great body of 
the people who live in the sweat of their faces, 
make the civilization, control the republic, 


fight its battles and determine its policies, 
for approval and continuance in power. 


The Chicago Strike 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S reply 
was largely a review of the achieve- 
ments of his party during the last seven 
ain Odell ili years. He referred in 
eneiaiae ol " pnd nt turn to the prosecu- 
tion of corrupt pub- 

lic officials, to the establishment of the 
national finances upon a sound gold basis, 
to the good effects flowing from the tariff 
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laws, to the inauguration of irrigation in 
the West and to the construction of the 
Isthmian Canal. He reaffirmed his belief 
in reciprocity as outlined in President 
McKinley’s last speech, declared in re- 
gard to capital and labor: 

We recognize the organization of capital and 
the organization of labor as natural outcomes 
of our industrial system. Each kind of or- 
ganization is to be fayered so long as it acts 
in a spirit of justice and of regard for the 
rights of others. Eaéh is to be granted the 
full protection of the law, and each in turn is 
to be held to a strict obedience to the law; for 
no man is above it and no man below it. 

And as respects the Philippines uttered 
these significant sentences : 

We have established in the islands a gov- 

ernment by Americans assisted by Filipinos. 
We are steadily striving to transform this into 
self-government by the Filipinos assisted by 
Americans. 
The tone of the address was noticeably 
irenic and deliberate, free from irritating 
passages and reasonably progressive as 
respecting the points on which differences 
of opinion are most acute. 


HIS address will make a valuable 

campaign document for the Repub- 
licans. The opposition is already claim- 
ing that it was edited 
and toned down in ad- 
vance to obviate the 
current criticism that Mr. Roosevelt is 
rash and untrustworthy. That he does 
consult astute Republican leaders is 
rather to his credit than his discredit, 
and that his words would accord with 
the dignity and deep significance of such 
an occasion is the natural thing to ex- 
pect. The Democrats may overreach 
themselves if they make Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personality the main issue of the 
campaign. It is his peculiar blend of 
qualities that has endeared him to the 
American people. They like him because 
he has originality, forcefulness and cour- 
age and they cannot see that his much 
maligned ‘‘impulsiveness’’ has inflicted 
upon the republic any great detriment 
during the last three years. Indeed, con- 
sidering his makeup, he has shown a re- 
markable adaptability to political situa- 
tions and party demands, although no 
one can fairly claim that he has been a 
partisan president. 


His Personality an 
Asset of the Party 


F the issue of personality is forced to 
the front it ought to include, besides 
the leading candidates for the Presi- 
eis ede dislias dency, the men closest 
to them who would 

a probably become their 
associates in carrying out the plans of 
the new Administration. About Mr. 
Roosevelt as his closest friends and ad- 
visers are men of the type of Secretaries 
Hay and Taft, ex-Secretary Root, Sena- 
tor Lodge, Chairman Cortelyou, Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, to enumer- 
ate no others. Apparently Mr. Parker’s 
warmest friends and the ones to whom 
prominent positions would be given in 
the case of the election are ex-Senator 
David B. Hill, William F. Sheehan, Sena- 
tor Gorman, Thomas Taggart, August 
Belmont and others who are fitly char- 
acterized by the term politicians rather 
than statesmen. Thus far Democrats of 
the caliber of ex-President Cleveland, ex- 
Secretary Olney, Judge Gray, seem to 
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have had little influence in the campaign 
councils. We would by no means claim 
for the Republican party a monopoly of 
the brains or virtue of the country as has 
been done in connection with recent an- 
niversaries and conventions, but it seems 
fair to raise the question as to the rela- 
tive merits and ability of the influential 
leaders in each organization. Priaciples 
and platforms are important but no less 
so the character of the men who are to 
attend to the great task of governing this 
country the next four years. 


HE grand jury in the General Slocum 

case, the steamboat which burned in 
New York harbor, have had the cour- 
age to bring in seven 
indictments, including 
the captain of the 
steamboat, the United States steamboat 
inspector who passed it as fit for traffic 
and the officers of the company which 
owned the boat. This owning company 
has already tried to escape damage suits 
by pleading a law which is alleged to 
limit the total amount of damages which 
may be claimed to the amount which the 
wreck of the steamboat may be worth— 
in this case about $5,000. Suits have 
already been brought by the relatives of 
those who were lost to amounts running 
up into the hundreds of thousands. In 
an inspection of the Grand Republic, an 
excursion boat belonging to the same 
company, the inspector found the num- 
ber of life belts short and most of them 
worthless. But he testified that he had 
no authority to order them to be de- 
stroyed, nor did he refuse a certificate to 
the steamboat. 


The General Slocum 
Indictments 


HAT restlessness in labor circles is 

not confined to this eountry is proved 
by the long strike just ended at Sydney, 
way down on. Cape 
Breton. It began June 1, 
and involved nearly 2,000 men of the 
Dominion Steel and Iron Works, It has 
been marked by outbursts of violence 
which necessitated the sending of mili- 
tary forces from Halifax and Quebec. 
Despite their slogan, ‘‘ War to the knife,”’ 
the working men have been obliged grad- 
ually to yield to the exigencies of the 
passing weeks, and have finally agreed 
to accept the pay proffered them, with 
the understanding that there shall be no 
discrimination in the re-employment of 
strikers except in the case of leaders. 
The immense coal supplies of Sydney, 
extending far out into the Atlantic, 
make the region a vast source of supply 
for the world quite similar to Pennsyl- 
vania, and for this reason the world is 
glad to see a termination of the strike 
and hopes that it may never be repeated. 


The Sydney Strike 


IPLOMATIC relations have ceased 

between the French government 
and the Vatican, the nuncio of the pope 
having been dis- 
missed by the 
French Foreign Office, and the legation 
at the Vatican withdrawn. Of the two 
bishops about whom the controversy im- 
mediately centered, the Bishop of Dijon 
has made his submission and gone to 
Rome, the Bishop of Laval still holds 
out, though warned by the pope that his 
refusal vacates his office and deprives him 
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of spiritual authority. The pope stands 
on the freedom of his office and in 
answering the French protest against his 
action has made a precedent which marks 
his independence and which must have 
been peculiarly disagreeable to the re- 
cipients, by writing in Italian, instead 
of the diplomatic French of ordinary 
custom. The Concordat does not lapse 
because of this severance of diplomatic 
relations, but its termination will require 
a vote of the French Parliament. The 
test of relations will come on the next 
appointment to office of priests or bishops. 
Prime Minister Combes has formally 
warned the Bishop of Dijon that by leav- 
ing his diocese without the permission of 
the government he has committed a 
grave breach of the Concordat and that 
his salary is stopped forthwith. 


HERE is a notable absence of sur- 

prise among those who understand 
the conditions of Russian life at the as- 
sassination of Min- 
ister of the Interior 
von Phleve. The wonder would have 
been if in the present state of Russian 
unrest no Pole or Jew or Finn or Ar- 
menian of the four races which he had 
cruelly oppressed and wronged had suc- 
ceeded in making away with him. Him- 
self of Polish blood, with the zeal of a 
pervert he had become the instigator and 
agent of the grievous oppression of the 
Poles. His association with the Jewish 
massacres at Kishineff involved at the 
best a too late and unsympathetic inter- 
ference with the mob of murderers, with 
suspicions of encouragement or even in- 
stigation which were never cleared up to 
the satisfaction of the world. And as 
respects Finland he was the power behind 
the recently assassinated governor, and 
also stood between the outraged nation 
and the czar. His treatment of Finland 
ex-Minister to Russia Pres. Andrew D. 
White characterizes as the greatest pub- 
lic crime of the last two centuries. We 
have no defense for assassins and no 
desire to encourage the tempering of 
autocracy by bomb throwing, but it is 
impossible to express sympathy with a 
man who had used his powers so ruth- 
lessly or with a government which 
found its most powerful instrument in 
such a pitiless and narrow-minded admin- 
istrator. The real sympathy of thought- 
ful men will go out to the crushed na- 
tionalities of Russia, whose lot will not 
be improved by the act of the assassin. 
It may be recalled that von Phleve’s pred- 
ecessor as Minister of the Interior was 
assassinated by’a Russian student a little 
more than two years ago. 


A Russian Assassination 


VIDENCE accumulates that the hor- 

rors which grow out of the leasing 
of the rubber tax in the Congo Free 
State to private com- 
panies have not been 
exaggerated. It must be remembered 
that the fiercest of the native tribes are 
cannibals, and that these cannibal tribes 
have furnished the recruiting ground for 
the police forces by which these leasing 
companies enforce their demands. A 
Presbyterian missionary, Rev. W. W. 
Morrison, whose field is in the southwest 
of the Congo State, recounts the methods 
of one of these police detachments of a 
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tribe called the Zappo-Zaps, including 
treachery, torture, wholesale arson, mur- 
der and man-eating. A memorial ad- 
dressed long ago by Mr. Morrison to 
the Congo Government has called out 
no response, and he is in America con- 
sulting with the United States Govern- 
ment which is one of signatories of the 
Congo treaty. The British proposal of a 
special commission to investigate the 
charges of maladministration in the 
Congo State are naturally most unwel- 
come to King Leopold and his advisers; 
but they are reported to have proposed 
an investigation on their own lines to 
forestall the British action. Interfer- 
ence may be delayed by the complica- 
tions resulting from the Russian war 
with Japan; but sooner or later the 
Congo authorities will be brought to 
account. 


HE Russian Vladivostock fleet, after 
inflicting serious damage upon Jap- 
anese commerce by its raid has returned 
to its home port. The 

ep At Pacific Mail steamer 
Korea did not fall in 
with the Russian cruisers and reached 
port safely ; the Shawmut, for the safety 
of which much anxiety was felt, has not 
been reported. There have been no fur- 
ther detentions or searches reported up 
to the time of going to press, but the 
party in the Russian Government which 
ordered the policy of search is said to 
be again asserting itself in independence 
of the czar and determined to assert not 
merely the right of search in its extrem- 
est form, but also to insist upon the Rus- 
sian definition of what is contraband, 
and to defend the status of war vessels 
which have passed the Dardanelles under 
commercial flags. British diplomats are 
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therefore still having an anxious time 
and an accident or an individual act of 
wanton aggression may yet precipitate a 
conflict. The sailing of another detach- 
ment of the Russian Baltic fleet increases 
the chances of trouble. The French de- 
termination that the peace shall be kept 
is a chief element of safety. The re- 
ported request of Russia to Germany 
that she undertake to police the Polish 
provinces of Russia in case of rebellion, 
in order to allow Russia to send her 
standing garrison to the East, introduces 
another threatening element into the 
situation. 


N Manchuria it has been the Russian 

strategy to hold on as long as possible 
and then to get away north, making the 
advance of the Japanese 
as costly as possible. On 
the other hand, the Jap- 
anese have sought to build up a strength 
which would enable them to hold and 
overwhelm the Russian army, or at least 
the rear guard. The decisive fighting is 
in progress and the Japanese report hav- 
ing taken the key to the position—an im- 
portant position at Simouchen between 
Haicheng and the Kan Pass on the ac- 
companying map, cutting off the army 
under General Stakelburg from the main 
body of the Russians. The loss of Lieu- 
tenant-General Count Keller, who was 
killed in the battle near Haicheng, de- 
prives the Russians of a brave and ag- 
gressive leader. Reports of fighting 
about Port Arthur point to a more 
active following up of the siege and a 
much closer drawing of the cordon of 
attack. Large losses on both sides are 
reported. The story that the garrison 
has little ammunition left is most seri- 
ous for the defense, if true. If, as seems 


The Manchurian 
Campaign 
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probable, the real Japanese movement 
against both Port Arthur and General 
Kuropatkin has been developed, the 
reader may have news of the great bat- 
tles of this first year of the war before 
this paper reaches them. 





The Old and the New in the 
American Home 


August brings the round of Old Home 
Week observances that promise to be 
quite as many in number and as interest- 
ing in character as in any previous year. 
Governor Bachelder of New Hampshire 
has issued a stirring proclamation invit- 
ing back the distant sons of the Granite 
State, and in many a New England com- 
munity local organizations are planning 
for dignified and spirited celebrations. 
Some indeed have already been carried 
out creditably. It looks as if Old Home 
Week had become a permanent institu- 
tion, a kind of supplement or, better per- 
haps, preliminary to the ancient festival 
of Thanksgiving. Occurring when the 
tide of summer life is at its full, it pos- 
sesses a distinctive charm, for rural New 
England is considerably more inviting in 
August than in November. 

There is refreshment in abundance, both 
of body and spirit, for those who heed 
the summons back to their ancestral 
homestead. Sojourning again under the 
roof which sheltered them in childhood, 
roaming over the familiar fields, looking 
up to the hills they knew, men and women 
become young again. Wearied of the per- 
plexities and artificialities of life in great 
cities, that which is simplest and truest 
in them reasserts itself. The touch of 
the old home heals the wounds and 
bruises caused by contact with the big 
world, and by and by they go back to 
their posts of duty with steadier nerves 
and quieter minds. 

No less advantageous is it for those 
who have never removed from their 
native town to stretch out welcoming 
hands and open their hearts to returning 
kin and former neighbors, to discover the 
persistence in them of love and loyalty 
for their birthplace, to renew friendships 
that were in danger of being chilled and 
to get the point of view of some who 
have wandered far into the world, who 
may have acquired a competence or have 
increased their fund of learning and of 
wisdom. 

Once a year is none too often for the 
world in general to take account of the 
New England home and of what it teaches 
us concerning the home life of the Amer- 
ican nation. For the typical New Eng- 
land home of half a century ago is rapidly 
passing. It still figures prominently to 
be sure, on the covers of special Old 
Home Week numbers of papers and maga- 
zines, and on banners and badges con- 
nected with local observances, but as a 
matter of fact there are probably as many 
cellar holes up and down New England 
where once farmhouses stood with their 
large and happy families, as there are 
left homes of this type in the hands of 
native American stock. French-Cana- 
dians, Germans and Irish have bought up 
hundreds of farms, while thousands of 
sons and daughters of the Pilgrims are 
down in the cities figuring more or less 
prominently in the industrial and profes. 
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sional world, living in apartment houses, 
migrating frequently and fostering in the 
hearts of their children little of that 
sentiment which draws them back to the 
hilltops. 

We cannot resist this urban drift but 
we can seek to build into our modern 
homes wherever located, the fundamental 
virtues which constituted the glory of the 
old New England home. The frugality, 
the industry, the exchange of courtesies 
and ministration among the members of 
the homestead, the combined dignity and 
simplicity of life, the respect for educa- 
tion, the honor in which the church was 
held, the large-hearted sympathy toward 
relatives and neighbors, the unswerving 
faith in God—so characteristic of the old 
home—all these are more needed today 
than they ever were before‘and they may 
be fostered amid quite different condi- 
tions. 

Ours is a harder task than that which 
our fathers faced. Their conveniences 
and appliances were fewer but they were 
not caught and often submerged in the 
rush of affairs as we are. We have many 
labor-saving and time-saving devices, but 
somehow we find it difficult to save time 
enough for maintaining the family altar, 
for private meditation and prayer, for 
regular attendance upon church, for sus- 
taining its institutions and for the doing 
of little kindnesses to our fellowmen. 
While we make our homes more beauti- 
ful externally than our fathers with their 
limited means were ever able to do, can 
we make them also the abode of virtue, 
honor and love and thus worthy succes- 
sors of the old time New England home? 





College and Secondary School 


The head of a department in one of the 
large universities of the country once 
characterized another institution as ‘‘ the 
college where they did not teach the stu- 
dents anything which they wanted to 
know in their life work.” It was an ex- 
aggerated statement of the difference 
of aim which divides two schools of edu- 
cational thought. On the one side are 
the teachers who would begin what they 
call praetical training for business almost 
from the cradle. ‘The work of the world 
is specialized, they say, and affords little 
room for any but those who from the 
beginning have specialized and concen- 
trated their efforts upon the one thing 
which they are to do. All that stands 
related to the law, for instance, is fit ma- 
terial for a lawyer’s education; and all 
time spent on other things is wasted 
time because it postpones active en- 
trance on the work of life. 

The instance is not a happy one, we 
admit, for this extreme theory of educa- 
tion because the law may have to do 
with the whole range of life; but we 
have chosen it to show how little possi- 
ble it is to apply rigidly so one-sided a 
principle. Nor is it possible to defend 
the other extreme of an education planned 
without reference to the student’s work 
in life. Ifthe specialist claims that there 
is culture enough for the mind in any 
field of study; the defender of a course 
which contents itself with plans for gen- 
eral culture will hardly maintain that 
there is no culture in his own self- 
claimed higher sense in courses chosen 
for the practical end of speedy entrance 
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upon the work of life. The truth lies 
somewhere between the time-honored 
courses which offered only the classics 
and humanities; and the modern schools 
of thought which exclude culture courses 
from the work of the student altogether. 
The endeavor of the best American uni- 
versities has been to combine definite 
preparation for work with broad study in 
the fields whose fruitage has enriched 
our life with thought and art. In that 
effort at combination they have been 
more successful, we believe, than the col- 
leges of any other land on earth. And 
the ever-growing proportion of students 
who- graduate from our colleges into 
business life makes this adjustment 
vital, 

This is more than a problem of the col- 
leges, however, it is becoming also a 
problem of the secondary schools. A 
large proportion of the students in our 
academies and high schools have no plan 
of entering college or, if they have, fail 
to carry it out. The vastly more numer- 
ous graduation into business is not from 
the college, but from these secondary 
schools. So in the stress of the modern 
business world which makes ambitious 
boys and parents grudge even the years 
that are given to high school work, 
the questions come again: Shall these 
schools build only for immediate busi- 
ness success, or shall they build for a 
broad knowledge of the great elements of 
human culture? Have the humanities a 
place in the work of the boys at this 
stage of learning? Is there to be a place 
anywhere above the level of the primary 
for mental discipline in the old fields of 
language study and the general culture 
courses? 

The requirements of the college deter- 
mine the work of the secondary schools. 
If the colleges, for example, cease to re- 
quire Greek, it will more and more fall 
out of place in preparatory work. If all 
the courses of the colleges become elec- 
tive, the work of the secondary schools 
will be complicated and divided. If the 
purely practical ideal determines the 
curriculum of the higher, it will shape 
also the courses of the lower schools, 
The college, in the training of a man, is 
the final stronghold of idealism and the 
wide outlooking interest of the culture in 
which once the whole Christian world be- 
lieved. We shall best uplift the standard 
of knowledge for all by holding it high in 
the university which sets the pace of 
thought for all below. The candidates 
for entrance must meet its requirements, 
and those who graduate from the schools 
into active business will feel this reflex 
influence of the university which it can 
never be their privilege to enter. 

We are not in favor, therefore, of the 
extreme degree of specialization which 
has been adopted at a few of our Ameri- 
can universities and which recently 
threatened to extend its influence to 
others more conservative. It is not a 
question merely of what individuals 
should know, but rather the question 
whether culture for its own sake has a 
rightful place in the education of a man. 
Is life so hurried that a boy shall have no 
glimpse of the wide world of culture 
which stands related to so much of the 
high thought of the world? The man 
whose education never goes beyond the 
high school stage will soon come to 
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think so if the college proves indifference 
by insisting upon nothing which does not 
lead at once to the door of entrance upon 
money-earning work. 





The Impoverishment of the 
United Free Church 


In the happy union of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land Free churches everywhere felt that 
a great power for good had been organ- 
ized and consolidated. The splendid his- 
tory of self-sacrifice for conscience’ sake 
which began in the Disruption of 1843, 
when 470 members under the leadership ’ 
of Chalmers, and others withdrew from 
the Kirk of Scotland, had won the admi- 
ration of the world. Scotland had been 
covered with churches self-governed and 
independent of the State. A great sus- 
tentation fund had been gathered amount- 
ing to over $5,000,000, and more than a 
thousand churches and manses to a value 
of $50,000,000 built by the free gifts of 
the congregations. The work of the 
Free Church in mission fields was of a 
like high quality, rich in self-sacrifice and 
a noble army of great names. 

The other member of the union, 
the United Presbyterian Church, was 
formed in 1847 by the union of earlier 
seceders from the State Church. It 
brought to the union a like history of 
self-sacrifice and zeal in aggressive work. 
In the mellowing of time the two bodies 
had grown in sympathy and practice and 
the new church made a happy union of 
related qualities and converging history 
which was consummated with great re- 
joicing, unanimously on the part of the 
United Presbyterians and with the 
smallest opposition by a numerically 
contemptible minority in the Free 
Church in 1900. 

This small majority, however, consist- 
ing of twenty-four ministers, almost all 
of them pastors of Gaelic speaking 
churches in the Highlands, took the mat- 
ter to the civil courts, complaining that 
by the union the Free Church had essen- 
tially altered its doctrinal basis and for- 
feited its right to the property of the 
church. Beaten in the lower court, they 
took the case to the House of Lords, the 
court of last resort, which after a long 
hearing has decided by a majority of 
two in favor of the protesters. 

Two consequences flow from this most. 
regrettable decision. In the first place, 
all the accumulated property—sustenta- 
tion funds, churches, manses, trust and 
educational funds—go to these twenty- 
four Highland ministers and the handful 
of lay members whom they represent. 
One of the most powerful and liberal of 
the Free churches of the world and one 
of the greatest educational and evangel- 
istic forces is for the moment impover- 
ished and crippled. 

But, harsh as this fate is for a body 
which was built up by extreme self-sacri- 
fice only a generation ago, the principle 
on which the case was argued is more 
threatening still. We have not received 
the text of the decision, but the argu- 
ment of counsel and the trend of ques- 
tion by the judges go to show that the 
case turned on the right of a church to 
modify its basal creed, and so makes it 
impossible for a church in Great Britain 
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to change its doctrinal basis without 
danger of losing title to its endowments. 

The Free Church will have the sympathy 
of its Christian brothers everywhere. 
We can only hope that a spiritual uplift 
comparable to that of the Disruption will 
come out of this severe trial of its faith. 





A Hymn of Praise 


Between the experience and the ac- 
knowledgment of God’s mercies, there 
is often an unpardonable gap. We are 
not thankful, because we have never 
used imagination to make real to our own 
hearts the perpetual goodness of God. 
Because he seems far away, and his pro- 
vision as much a matter of course as the 
rising of the sun, our hearts have never 
learned the joy of gratitude. Not so 
was it with the writer of this psalm. 
He begins with a burst of unconstrained 
and joyful praise, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name.” This instinctive thanks- 
giving is evidence of a life spent in God’s 
presence, of a loving imagination to which 
God was a great reality. It wells up from 
the heart’s experience, as the great spring 
of Jordan out of the Syrian hills. It 
would have been a disappointment to the 
Psalmist not to praise. It would be, we 
fear, a relief to some among us, if they 
never felt that they must make acknowl- 
edgment to God. 

This catalogue of ancient mercies has 
not lost its force or pertinency with the 
expiration of the centuries. Still to the 
true heart, blessings are many, but at 
the head of all stands the forgiveness of 
sins. In the deep places of experience, 
where the music of this Psalm resounds, 
this old writer is everywhere at one with 
our own deepest modern experience. He 
has faced sin and sorrow; he has known 
calamity and sickness; he has been deliv- 
ered from the thought of weakness in the 
creeping on of age, and from dread of 
death. He sounded, too, the deepest note 
of all which Jesus struck, which ever 
since has with its music held the hearts 
of men—the thought of God’s fatherhood 
and love. ‘Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him, for he knoweth our frame, he 
remembereth that we are dust.”’ 

May we not then today, climb to as high 
a place of privilege as this old Hebrew 
poet? Must we think of praise as duty, 
of thanksgiving as something which be- 
longs upon a set day in November rather 
than a joy of every day which needs no 
greater impulse than the recollection of 
God’s presence and of his pitying and 
sustaining love? If this is our inheri- 
tance, if praise is for the child of God as 
natural as the dawn-song of the birds in 
spring, it must be because the materials 
of praise and the impulse of song are 
ready in our hearts, because we live as 
children with our Heavenly Father, be- 
cause we let our imaginations grow about 
that dear relation, because we shape our 
lives by the assistance of his Spirit, so 
that they are childlike lives, pure as he 
is pure, strong in his strength and help- 
ful as his Son helped us by life and death, 
and his Spirit witnesses through us to 
other men. This life of obedience, this 
joy of faith, this patience and delight in 
service will overflow in songs of praise as 
inevitably as the glad heart of the child 
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sings in the peace and joy and oppor- 
tunity of its father’s house. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Aug. 7-13. Ps. 103. 





In Brief 


Prin, A. E. Stearns’s article in this issue will 
be found exceptionally suggestive to parents, 
whose co-operation he invokes in behalf of 
the teaching fraternity generally. An equally 
timely contribution is Professor Parsons’s jus- 
tification of the Christian college in the West, 
with which in so many cases state univer- 
sities came into close competition. We think 
he has made good his claim that there is still 
@ place in our educational system for the dis- 
tinctively Christian higher institutions of 
learning. President Thwing discusses thought- 
fully the worth of the college as an agency of 
culture, and the altruistic side of the modern 
educational movement is brought to light in 
Miss Jenney’s article on Little Citizens in 
Process and Miss Turkington’s description 
of the Porto Rican teachers at Harvard. These 
and other features of our annual Educational 
Number make it broadly representative of the 
realm with which it deals and will, we trust, 
make it serviceable to large numbers of teach- 
ers and others vitally interested in educational 
problems. 





Good for that enterprising young Berkshire 
pastor who opens his church every morning of 
Old Home Week for a brief service of prayer 
and praise. More than one returning pilgrim 
will appreciate this opportunity of worship- 
ing at the old shrine. 





Missouri contributes another picturesque 
incident to the political history of the year. 
A congressional convention cast 602 ballots 
without the change of a vote and then ad- 
journed in despair. Dark horses evidently 
have no chance in that neighborhood. 


Significantly the report of the condition of 
things in Fall River in the Boston papers notes 
that the saloon keepers are thus far the great- 
est sufferers. Nobody will lament their losses, 
least of all the strikers who have had the good 
sense, or been compelled by poverty or pru- 
dence to curtail their accustomed stimulus. 








Character counts, even against great odds. 
Robert Emory Pattison was twice elected gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania on the Democratic 
ticket in the face of a normal Republican ma- 
jority numbered by tens of thousands. Such 
men are the real strength of a democracy and 
in his death Pennsylvania and the nation 
have sustained a serious loss. 


By the death of Admiral H. C. Taylor the 
country loses one of its finest examples of 
what a naval officer should be in scholarship, 
executive efficiency and courage. He com- 
manded the battleship Indiana at Santiago, 
and was in the thick of the fight from the first 
appearance of the Spanish ships. He was 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation at the time 
of his death. 








The dull opening of the campaign in the 
midst of the “‘ silly season’’ is evidenced by a 
calculation to which one of the best Boston 
newspapers gives much room showing that by 
the laws of astrology the Democratic candi- 
date is sure to be elected. Now cannot some- 
body get a palm reader to visit the White 
House and Rosemount on the Hudson and tell 
us what the lines in the candidates’ hands de- 
clare? 





The tide of public opinion in England still 
runs strongly against the government, as evi- 
denced in the poll at by-elections for mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. The Liberals 
have just gained a seat in Oswestry, in a fight 
mainly on the tariff question, in an overturn 
of nearly 1,500 voters out of less than 9,000. 
But Premier Balfour goes on his way without 
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heeding these signs of a coming storm, secure 
in his inherited majority and the English mid- 
summer indifference to everything but their 
holiday enjoyments. 





Judge Parker wrote an opinion as presiding 
judge of the New York Court of Appeals a 
year or two ago in which the court denied the 
right of a young woman to redress against 
certain manufacturers who were using her 
portrait as an advertisement of a brand of 
flour. Now the young lady turns upon him 
to ask why he should be so sensitive about 
having his own portrait stolen by the photog- 
raphers. The point is well taken, though we 
do not expect it to determine the result of the 
Presidential election. 





The good people of Missouri are exception- 
ally fortunate this year in having two such 
candidates for governor as District Attorney 
Folk on the Democratic ticket and C. P. Wal- 
bridge as the head of the Republican ticket. 
Mr. Walbridge is one of the stanchest mem- 
bers of the First Congregational Church in 
St. Louis, a trustee, and a frequent attend- 
ant upon the prayer meeting as well as a 
helpful participant therein. He has been 
mayor of St. Louis and is at present the head 
of a Jarge wholesale drug house. Educated 
at Carleton College, Minnesota, he is a fine 
representative of the best Christian life of 
the West. 





The Northwestern Christian Advocate calls 
attention to the fact that in the official ‘‘ Direc- 
tory of officers of the United States army, 
navy and marine corps, officials of the civil 
government and foreign consuls in the city of 
Manila and suburbs” the list of diplomatic 
and consular representatives is headed by the 
names of the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Manila, the ‘‘apostolic delegate,” and their 
secretaries. But, as the Advocate points out, 
these men are in no sense official representa- 
tives of any government recognized by the 
United States and have no place in such a 
directory. Secretary Hay put the case offi- 
cially and accurately when he told Mr. Taft 
as he started for Rome, “‘ Your errand will 
not be in any sense or degree diplomatic in its 
nature.’? These names should come off the 
directory at once and stay off. 





Going to the National Council, Brother? or 
to the American Board meeting at Grinnell? 
If so, notify at once Secretary Anderson, aj 
the Boston Congregational House, or Regis- 
trar Joel S. Ives of Hartford, and engage a 
place on one of the special trains. If 125 dele- 
gates will write definitely that they are going 
to the meeting of the American Board, a 
special train will leave Boston Friday, Oct. 7. 
Should an equal number register to go to 
the council, and not to the Grinnell meeting, 
another special train will leave Boston on 
Tuesday, Oct. 11. No definite plans can be 
furnished until 125 delegates have registered 
for either Grinnell or Des Moines. It will 
cost only about $65 for the round trip to Des 
Moines including meals and sleeping berth. 
And what a train load of Congregationalism 
it will be! What an opportunity in the four 
days’ travel for the lay and clerical brethren 
of the various churches to get acquainted 
with one another—to say nothing of the 
wives and daughters, sisters and cousins, 
of whom we hope there will be enough to 
make the trip interesting. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


A permanent revival (Minnesota Letter, 
page 206). 

How to make a missionary society grow 
(Growth by Restriction, page 198). 

A minister who satisfies churches of three 
denominations (An Interdenominational Pas- 
tor, page 199). 
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A Minister’s Study of the 
Situation 








The Fall River Strike 


By Rey. William A. Knight, Boston 


The Serious and Tragic 
Elements in New Eng- 
land’s Great Industrial 
Disturbance 











{In selecting Mr. Knight to study at close 
range the situation in Fall River and to re- 
port his observations to our readers, we had 
in mind the fact that when he was the pastor 
of the Central Church in that city he, with 
others of his colleagues in the ministry there, 
had an influential part in mediating between 
contending parties in former labor differ- 
ences. He is also well-known to our readers 
as the author of Our Syrian Guest, The Love- 
Watch and other stories and sketches.reveal- 
ing both sympathy and insight. He spent 
most of last week at Fall River, having per- 
sonal interviews with many individuals, out 
of which and his own observations he has 
written the following illuminating article.— 
EDITORS. | 


To which side do my sympathies turn 
after studying the great strike on the 
field? Both sides draw my deep sym- 
pathy. Wrong attitudes and false steps 
there are unquestionably on the part of 
both. But thinking men, once they know 
the facts, will see that both sides should 
have their sympathy, humanitarian con- 
siderations alone turning the scale toward 
the side of the humbler toiler and the 
poor. 

But even here an informed mind will 
remember that back of each well-paid 
mill treasurer there is a multitude of 
small stockholders. The poverty of 
many of these will never be told in the 
papers. It is genteel but it is none the 
less genuine. In one mill, taken as a 
sample, I found that the stockholders are 
actually half as many as the operatives. 
I am compelled to say that I know of 
helplessness and need among these match- 
ing the poverty of operatives. 


A DRAMATIC SITUATION 


The situation in this strike, probably 
the largest single city strike ever known 
in New England, is dramatic in the ex- 
treme. One of the technical proofs of 
this is that the onlooking public does not 
see things as they are in reality, metro- 
politan papers of the demagogue sort 
being the unctuous villians deceiving pit 
and gallery. But the deepest dramatic 
quality is the double tragedy lurking in 
this struggle between two parties, neither 
of which really wants to fight, each of 
which needs the help of the other sorely, 
both of which feels driven by the actual 
necessities of the case to hold its present 
position just now, neither of which can 
hold its position long without catastro- 
phe to both. And the dominant, inexor- 
able factors moving in the background 
are the Southern cotton mills and new 
machinery. The crisis comes now when 
a wage reduction of twelve and one-half 
per cent. follows hard on one of ten per 
cent. last October. 


THE STAGE SETTING 


Fall River is a city beautiful for situa- 
tion, with a majestic river and an en- 
trancing bay washing the feet of its 
wholesome hills. Along these hillsides 
run many streets beautiful with trees and 
refined homes, testifying unmistakably to 
community life of an unpretentious yet 


highly cultivated order. There are many 
other streets lined with the more credita- 
bie kind of tenements, filled with work- 
ing people of far better race stock and 
more orderly and well-conditioned than 
one sees in abundance in sections of 
Boston or Cleveland. I am speaking 
from intimate personal knowledge. 

Of course Fall River has squalor in 
spots as any large municipality has. 
But during years recently past, when I 
was going by day and night through Fall 
River tenements in the service of a great 
church, having unusual access to the 
poor through the sainted life of ‘‘Fa- 
ther’? Buck, I did not see poverty beyond 
the usual conditions in cities. 

Now, when the mills have been run- 
ning on short time for months, and con- 
sequently the operatives are reduced in 
circumstances, there is hardship in plenty. 
But as yet there is no such suffering as 
reports have indicated. Labor leaders 
assure me that my observations on this 
point are correct. 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


Well, what on earth is the trouble in 
this well-favored city? All Fall River’s 
eggs are in one basket. And the basket 
is getting old. So are some of the eggs. 
Midas himself could not go on forever 
turning common cotton cloth into gold 
when Southern mills are building, with 
improved machinery, and making the 
same kind of cloth with longer legal 
work days. 

To be fair to the general reader I must 
record that I can hear a babel of voices in 
Fall River answer, ‘‘ But ‘Mat’ Borden 
is more real than Midas and he can do 
it.”’ This is one of the standing delu- 
sions in Fall River. Many fail to no- 
tice how closely this astute gentleman 
keeps his mills right on the water’s edge, 
huddled about his own print works, and 
owns everything himself. He knows bet- 
ter at this time of day than to go upon 
the hills where, scattered and remote 
from print works and wharfs and depots, 
eighty giant mills are now standing idle. 
He has thereby an advantage of some- 
thing like fifteen per cent. in cost of pro- 
duction. But the men handling the 
mammoth mills on the hills cannot 
pull up stakes and move to gain this ad- 
vantage. And fifteen per cent. is a tre- 
mendous handicap in these strenuous 
days. There are disadvantages in man- 
agement which should and could be rem- 
edied ; but this one must be endured. 


DARK BEFORE DAWN 


Where, then, is the ground of hope for 
Fall River’s future? Improved machin- 
ery is going in each year. And mills are 
being converted to new products. In the 
process there must be times of great 
hardship. The present is one of them. 

If the manufacturers and operatives 
would join hands with a will to speed 
the bringing about of equalization of 
labor laws as to hours of work per day, 
and conformity to those laws in Rhode 


Island and Georgia, and in North and 
South Carolina as thoroughly as in Mas- 
sachusetts, they would be getting at their 
own welfare, their mutual welfare, a 
thousand fold better than by:cuts, strikes 
and all other local maneuvers. Fall River 
is simply the chief center of a vast, out- 
ranging system of industry. Her men, 
manufacturers intrusted with the in- 
terests of stockholders and labor officials 
intrusted with the equally inviolate and 
imperative interests of operatives, must 
learn the law, “None of us liveth to 
himself.”” And they must suffer hard- 
ship until they learn to interpret into 
terms of their giant industry the gospel’s 
simple mandate, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.’’. 

It is as wrong for men and women to 
work fourteen hours a day in a cotton 
mill in the Carolinas as it is in Massa. 
chusetts. It is one of the things that 
make for righteousness when mills work- 
ing under the righteous work-day limits 
of Massachusetts are unable to succeed 
in business, while Southern mills work 
their operatives beyond those righteous 
limits. Have Massachusetts textile op- 
eratives secured provisions for their own 
welfare? Behold, they must do likewise 
for their fellow-workmen in the less ad- 
vanced South, or lose the benefits of the 
safeguards set up for themselves. It is 
the voice of experience declaring, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ There 
is no possibility of ignoring that gospel. 

My impression is deep and strong that 
this strike ought to be settled, and with- 
out wavering I add that I believe it can 
be settled. The State Board of Arbitra- 
tion were at one time at the point of en- 
trance to a line of action which I firmly 
believe would have led before long to 
settlement. Accidental circumstances de- 
flected their well-aimed action. I know 
a number of the most influential men 
among the operatives and among the 
manufacturers on terms of mutual con- 
fidence and friendship. I have talked 
with these men, employers and employees. 
They have told me what the exigencies 
of the situation seem to prevent them 
from saying to each other. If they will 
set a flag of truce between them and 
come together about it, the sane men 
among them can yet save the interests 
of both sides. 


POSSIBILITIES OF SETTLEMENT 


It is all a question of facts. What are 
the facts in the business of the mills? 
Can they pay a given wage or not? What 
are the facts as to dividends? Let dis- 
interested men, acceptable to both sides, 
co-operate. It has been done before. It 
can be done now. The manufacturers 
have made one or two evident and bane- 
ful blunders in the course of their seem- 
ingly inevitable task of enforcing the cut. 
There are matters which they ought to 
make right. The operatives have surely 
made a serious leap im the dark in going 
on strike when their textile council, com- 
posed of their chosen leaders, advised by 
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vote against it, and two out of five of 
their unions voted against striking. 

There are 25,000 people out of work by 
the strike. Only 1,900 votes were cast on 
the question of declaring strike, and about 
400 of those were against strike. Nearly 
1,000 of the 1,500 votes in favor of strik- 
ing were in the weavers’ union, about 
one-half of whose membership is made 
up of women and minors. This is not 
the kind of a vote to fix courses of action 
in matters so desperate as war. 

The weavers, I am convinced, have a 
real grievance. Manufacturers and stock- 
holders recognize this fact, and I know 
my ground when I say that this could be 
adjusted. If the weavers do not showa 
considerate spirit and consent to leave 
this to amicable adjustment, they will 
surely aggravate and hasten the peril 
now hanging over them of a large perma- 
nent reduction of their number in Fall 
River through improved machinery. It 
tries me to find myself forced to say 
this, for it will cause men and women 
who have counted me their friend to 
blame me. But it is high time that some 
man’s friendship should be disinterested 
enough to move him to speak the truth 
openly on this matter. The reduction in 
the number of mule spinners a few years 
ago isa standing example of what Iam 
saying. 

THE GENERAL TEMPER 

Ill-will? There is a surprisingly small 
amount of this. I think the manufac- 
turers do not feel that any of the five 


union secretaries, save one, has shown 
such a temper. My own impression is 
that most of these secretaries are singu- 
larly well-balanced men, and that their 
influence makes for good temper. As to 
the operatives, there has been no rioting 
in a Fall River strike for a quarter of a 
century. There is not likely to be any 
now. But of course there will be found 
not a few bitter spirits among 25,000 
people out of work. 

There are four or five of the many mill 
treasurers who are particularly hated by 
the working people. I. side with the 
working people as to the righteousness 
of this. They are of the kind that love 
neither God nor man. But most of the 
treasurers are recognized by the leaders 
among the operatives as men who would 
like to do right. I found a number of 
avowedly Christian men of whom the 
opinion seemed to be that if they could 
control matters the method of dealing 
with the operatives would be much more 
salutary. 

I was near by when an influential mill 
treasurer who did not see me was ap- 
proached in a broker’s office by a mill 
worker asking for money to provide for 
wife and children. The treasurer did not 
know the operative. He questioned him 
pointedly but kindly. Then looking the 
man squarely in the eyes he said: “You 
actually have a family, have you?” 
“Yes, sir, and I have nothing to feed 
them.” ‘And you give me your word 
that you will not use what I give you for 
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liquor.” ‘I will.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
treasurer, ‘‘I will take your word.” He 
then handed him enough money to give 
present relief. 

Should the strike drag on and hunger 
appear, as it will in a very few weeks, 
the starvation of women and children 
will not bea part of the tactics of war. 
I know the heart of some of those per- 
plexed men who are mill treasurers too 
well to believe that they, even in the 
exegencies of business as they view 
things, will withhold their hand from 
personal co-operation for relief. And 
the union officials assured me that they 
mean to see that relief is afforded non 
union operatives as well as unionists. 


NOT A QUESTION OF UNIONISM 


Indeed unionism is in no way an issue 
in this conflict. It is all a question of 
business ability with the manufacturers 
and of the necessities of life with the 
operatives. The union secretaries have 
announced that they will receive only 
half their salaries while the strike -lasts. 
If the mill treasurers would let it be 
known that they will voluntarily share 
the percentage cut, I believe it would go 
further than any thing else to give a 
token of good faith and to foster good 
will. These two factors can alone enable 
Fall River to find a safe way through 
her memorable difficulties. 
mill treasurer about this. His reply was, 
‘*T am ready to do it.’’ 





The Parent and the Teacher 


A Plea for the Closer Co-operation of School and Home 


By PrinctiPAL ALFRED E. STEARNS OF PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER 


“It must be a tremendous task to 
handle four hundred boys,” said a friend 
to a schoolmaster of twenty-five years 
experience. 

“‘That’s a very small item compared 
with handling the parents,’’ was the 
quick reply. 

There are few schoolmasters who would 
not utter a hearty ‘‘Amen”’ to this senti- 
ment. The problems connected with the 
administration of even a small school are 
many and intricate, but these problems 
if they do not actually originate with, are 
at least tremendously increased by the 
failure of parents to appreciate the school- 
master’s point of view and to co-operate 
with him in the accomplishment of his 
task. 

The problem which always confronts 
the schoolmaster is this: How far can I 
extend to the individual the personal 
liberty and evidences of confidence that 
his character justifies without undermin- 
ing the discipline of the school? His 
problem must always be that of the stu- 
dent body as a whole, the welfare of the 
group. He must and does appreciate the 
character of each individual who belongs 
to that group, and in so far as practicable 
that character must be reckoned with. 
But always the limitations made neces- 
sary by the best interests of the collec- 

tive body must be first considered. 


ON THE PARENTS’ PART 


The thought of the parent centers, 
and not unnaturally, in the individual. 





‘What is best for my boy,” is the domi- 
nating thought of the father or mother. 
The fact that that boy by identifying 
himself with a body of fellow-students 
must submit to restrictions deemed nec- 
essary for the welfare of the whole, is 
often not recognized and seldom appreci- 
ated. ‘*‘My boy has never abused my con- 
fidence; he can be trusted to do the right 
thing,” is an argument repeatedly ad- 
vanced by parents to justify a desired 
extension of special privileges to their 
children. The fact that these privileges 
are denied does not indicate a failure on 
the part of the schoolmaster to appreci- 
ate the trustworthiness of the individual 
in question. In some cases he may be 
willing to trust the boy even further 
than would his parents. But he does 
recognize that a special privilege granted 
to the boy in question, even while it 
might work a seeming benefit to the in- 
dividual, would lead to complications 
which might work most serious harm to 
other individuals and to the student body 
asawhole. To the failure of many par- 
ents to recognize such conditions as 
these may be attributed numerous un- 
fortunate misunderstandings and untold 
annoyance and trouble to those who are 
confronted with the complex problems of 
school administration. 


ON THE BOY’S PART 


It is interesting to note that this lack 
of appreciation on the part of parents is 
not characteristic of boys. In spite of 


his failings a boy is naturally a reason- 
able being. His judgments are often 
hasty and hence superficial; his impul- 
siveness may lead him to make mistakes; 
but he is responsive, and loyal if once 
he can be made to see the reason for an 
act and is assured of its justice. As a 
member of a group he recognizes that he 
must submit to conditions and regulations 
which the welfare of the whole makes 
necessary. This he is willing to do in 
return for the larger opportunities and 
privileges which he enjoys through his 
membership in this body. If his fellows 
receive the same treatment he accepts 
the conditions as eminently fair; indeed, 
I have known boys to refuse special priv- 
ileges on the ground that they preferred 
not to accept any consideration which 
could not be enjoyed by their fellows. 
Thus far then the problem is simple, and 
the constant opportunity to settle the 
difficulty by a frank, face-to-face talk with 
the doubting boy furnishes an ever ready 
remedy for possible misunderstanding. 
But in the large majority of cases ex- 
planations to parents must be intrusted 
to the unsatisfactory medium of corre- 
spondence; and where those engaged in 
controversy are looking at the question 
involved from radically different points 
of view the prospect of satisfactory ad- 
justment becomes almost hopeless. 


WHEN VACATION COMES 


Let us take for example one of the 
most common instances where this lack 
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of co-operation between school and par- 
ents is likely to occur. The periods just 
preceding and following vacations are 
among the most difficult that the school- 
master is called upon to handle. The 
approach of vacation days finds the stu- 
dent tired and restless and eager to leave 
his work behind. The opening of the 
term brings him back with his mind 
filled with the memories of his outing, 
of home with its many attractions and 
distractions. And yet, so far at least 
as school work is concerned, these two 
periods are in many ways the most im- 
portant of the year. To keep work go- 
ing until the last recitation has been 
held, and to get the work of the new 
term started promptly and efficiently in 
order that the stragglers may not be 
left hopelessly behind, are tasks that 
call for the greatest patience and inge- 
nuity. Weeks before the end of the 
term letters from indulgent parents 
begin to arrive. Innumerable are the 
requests for extensions of time, while 
the most remarkable arguments are ad- 
vanced to support these requests. One 
hour, two hours, a half-day,a day, a 
week are asked for; the reasons for de- 
siring the privilege: an arrival home 
before dark, a wedding, a dance, grand- 
father’s birthday, ‘‘which we have al- 
ways celebrated together,” twelve days 
at home instead of eleven—the list could 
be extended indefinitely, nor does the 
length of the vacation itself alter the 
situation. For a vacation of three days 
or three weeks the requests are just as 
numerous, the reasons just as absurd. 
‘‘Why will the extension of this slight 
privilege to just my boy affect the routine 
of your school?’ writes the anxious par- 
ent, and the schoolmaster already over- 
taxed by the pressure of extra work 
which attends these periods must devote 
a large part of his busy hours in gener- 
ally futile attempts to explain to scores 
of parents reasons which to him years 
of experience have proved to be abso- 
lutely indisputable. And one of the most 


trying features of the situation lies in 
the fact that through the influence of his 
parents the boy himself, naturally con- 
tented, grows restless, feeling that per- 
haps after all his parents are right and a 
wrong is being done him. 

“T have decided to keep my boy at 
home for an extra day for reasons that 
seem to me perfectly fair,’’ writes a par- 
ent to explain his son’s tardy return, and 
this perhaps after a vigorous correspond- 
ence with the school officials on this 
very subject. But the school cannot 
overlook this act without doing an injus- 
tice to those to whom similiar privileges 
have been denied, and without courting 
for itself absolute demoralization. 

‘*Why should I be punished for return- 
ing late to school? My father insisted 
that I should remain,” says the aggrieved 
but honest lad. ‘Because I can’t get at 
your father to punish him,” is proba- 
bly the answer that springs to the school- 
master’s mind. This may seem unfair, 
but what other means has the school- 
master by which to protect his school. 

“Never mind, ‘Sonny,’ your mother 
will stick by you,” was the comment of a 
mother to herson who had been disci- 
plined for a thoughtless but flagrant 
breach of the rules of his school. To 
have overlooked the act in question 
would have resulted in a most serious 
injury to the character of the boy in 
question who was man enough to appre- 
ciate the justice of his punishment, 
while to the school such a course would 
have invited utter lawlessness. 


PARENTAL THOUGHTLESSNESS 


Let it be clearly understood that in the 
majority of cases such as those to which 
I have referred, I am far from attributing 
to the parents any unworthy motives in 
their acts. Many of them would be the 
last to oppose knowingly rules which 
were recognized by them to be for the 
best interests of all concerned. They 
simply fail to appreciate the situation 
except in so far as it bears upon their 
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own son, and even then the full conse- 
squences of their act are not understood. 
Many a parent, too, is broad enough to 
appreciate the schoolmaster’s point of 
view, or at least to recognize that there 
is another point of view, and to lend 
help and encouragement by his promise 
of support. Especially is this true of 
parents of large famalies where the wish 
and whims of the individual must often 
bend to the welfare of brothers and 
sisters. 

We need a heartier co-operation be- 
tween parent and school; a greater confi- 
dence on the part of parents in the wisdom 
and judgment of those to whom they 
have seen fit to intrust their sons. Indi- 
viduals may occasionally suffer from regu- 
lations made for the benefit of the col- 
lective body. But even so, what are these 
slight inconveniences compared with the 
privileges and opportunities which his 
fellowship in this body enables him to 
enjoy? Civilization itself implies per- 
sonal restriction and even sacrifice at 
times for the welfare of society as a 
whole. The laws which the community 
is called upon to observe may not be 
needed for the individual. They are ab- 
solutely necessary for his neighbor. We 
cannot say to the boy in school any 
more than to the individual in society, 
“That law is not necessary for you, you 
may break it,” while to his neighbor we 
assert, ‘‘ You cannot be trusted ; you must 
obey.’”’ Surely the authorities of a school 
the advantages of which we desire our 
sons to enjoy are far better able than 
the parents to decide what regulations 
are necessary to render those advantages 
most valuable. And if the truth be told 
it is doubtful whether many cases can be 
found where the individual too will not 
profit by an observance of those customs 
and requirements which are known to be 
best for the body of youth with which 
he for the time being has allied himself. 
If he has merely learned the meaning of 
the term “‘ obedience,”’ he will have gained 
something. 





Our Porto Rican Guests 


The Personnel, Characteristics and Ambitions of the Teachers Now Studying at Cambridge 


It is not unusual for young people from 
other lands to come to us in America desirous 
of being educated as we educate our young 
men and women and of learning our language. 
For many years they have been coming from 
the uttermost parts of the earth—from India, 
China, Japan and Russia, not in large groups, 
but a few here and there from among the na- 
tions—and have studied at Harvard, Prince- 
ton, or some other one of our great universi- 
ties. Notwithstanding the fact that some few 
foreigners come to our shores every year for 
educational purposes, and that thousands of 
immigrants, who speak a strange tongue and 
carry all their worldly goods in red handker- 


‘chiefs, obtain an unwelcome entrance here, it 


is unique to find a company of more than five 
hundred young people, the promise of their 
country, making a summer pilgrimage to our 
country. : 

Two years ago Harvard College held a 
special session of the summer school, ar- 
ranged for the benefit of those Cuban teachers 
who were eager to learn our language and 
methods of teaching. It was without a par- 
allel in history fora people thus to go en masse 


By Grace A. TURKINGTON 


to learn something of the ways of a country 
that stands for progress and enlightened civ- 
ilization. This year the Porto Rican teachers 
and normal school students have come to us. 
Of course the plan for such an expedition 
originated among American educators in this 
country and those in Porto Rico who have the 
general oversight of the schools there. 

Plans were speedily perfected for the trans- 
portation, lodging and instruction of as many 
native teachers as should pay one month’s 
salary and normal school students who should 
contribute twenty-five dollars into a common 
fund; the rest of the expense being met by 
liberal-minded business men in this country. 
Free transportation was obtained through 
Washington, and two Government transports 
were placed at the disposal of the Educational 
Department. Accordingly, the Porto Rican 
teachers turned their schoolhouse keys two 
weeks earlier than usual, the women packed 
their trunks with the gayest dresses their 
wardrobes afforded, and on June 26 waved a 
two months’ farewell to the friends on the 
wharf and turned their faces toward Boston 
and New York. 


These teachers and students numbereé 
about 550, and when we remember that the. 
island of Porto Rico is only one hundred acres 
larger than the State of Connecticut, it is ap- 
parent that this company of Porto Rican young 
men and women is representative of the native. 
educational force there. They were divided 
into ten sections, seven to come to Harvard 
College and three to Cornell, where summer 
sessions, quite distinct from the regular sum- 
mer schoola for our home students, are pro-. 
vided. Section chiefs, American teachers who 
have been resident in Porto Rico during the 
last year, had the oversight of these divisions 
during the journey, and now keep in touch 
with them to see that they are physically com- 
fortable and not distressed mentally. 

They are housed in groups of from five to 
ten in private dwellings convenient to the col- 
lege buildings, and not since the influx of Cu- 
bans, two years ago, has the quiet of Cam- 
bridge streets been so distracted by the wild 
chatter of many tongues. They are of all ages, 
from the pretty, slender girls of sixteen, who 
are students in the San Piedros normal school, 
to married women of thirty-five who have left. 
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From the Normal School at San Piedros 


several little Antonies and Juafiitas behind, 
perhaps in thatched-roof homes. 

According to official figures, about two-thirds 
of their number are men, but it is the feminine 
portion which chiefly impresses us with the 
fact that strangers areamong us. The women 
attract us both by reason of their gay attire 
and their bright, intelligent faces. There isa 
self-possession and modest dignity in their de- 
meanor which removes all doubt as to their 
earnestness in learning our ways and our lan- 
guage. They are proud of the fact that they 
are teachers, and most of all proud of their 
English! Their faces glow radiantly when 
they tell us they “like Cambridge much, Se- 
fiorita like Cambridge?” They are happiest 
when we sit listening to them attentively, but 
should a smile of amusement appear at the 
tangles into which their words often get, they 
subside in disappointment. 

In talking with these Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple and in seeing what they write we appreci- 
ate more than before the difficulties which our 
language presents toaforeigner. One of them 
wrote that ‘‘ Columbus fell over his knees to 
tell his downfall to Isabella”; another, “‘ Isa- 
bel is six years old, and is therefore on time to 
attend school.”” Those who have struggled 
over French and German verbs cannot but 
appreciate the struggles of the teacher who 
wrote, “‘ If Jefferson don’t would make other 
important thing in his politic life, this notable 
work, have would being enough to make him 
live in the hearts of the American people.” 

When one evening I tapped at the half- 
opened door of the room where several of the 
teachers were writing letters home, I was 
greeted enthusiastically in the most charming 
of broken English; several chairs were offered 
me, and three pairs of black eyes were turned 
expectantly towards me. When I explained 
that I roomed in the same house I was pret- 
tily reproached for not having called before. 
*“*We like much talk English, ver necessaire. 
We not talk English together, not can, but 
talk English to you.” I knew just enough 
Spanish to understand without difficulty their 
sentences, which were one third native tongue, 
one-third English and the rest gesticulation, 
and that first evening we talked for hours. 

One of them, a married woman, who had 
taught school for fifteen years, told me that 
her husband was a druggist near San Juan, 
and that he wanted her to learn English so 
that she can teach school here. He has been 
studying our language and wants to come 
here to live. One of the room-mates, a pretty 
girl of sixteen, asked me if I could get her 
an office position in Bosfon, she “‘ like stay 
very much.” I explained how hard such 
work was and how small the pay, and as- 
sured her that she would be happiest to re- 
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turn to Porto Rico with the others. It is al- 
most alarming to find how prevalent is the 
desire among them to remain here. They do 
not realize that they are now exceptional 
guests, treated in an exceptional manner and 
that it would be far different to remain here 
and compete with American bred young peo- 
ple upon a common footing. A number of 
them have diligently inquired of their section 
chiefs how they might enter our normal 
schools, and in the “ want” columns of the 
daily papers Porto Ricans have applied for 
positions here after Sept. 1, stating that they 
‘*are willing to do anything.” 

The work of the Porto Ricans at the univer- 
sity consists of morning courses in English 
grammar, composition and spelling, the work 
each day ending with a lecture delivered some- 
times in Spanish, but often in English, upon 
some historical or commercial subject, such 
as Manila and the Achievements of Spain in 
the Philippines. The afternoons are devoted 
to sight-seeing and trips to Boston’s summer 
schools, the library and historical ‘spots. 
Their lessons and lectures will close early in 
August, when they will visit Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York. At Washing- 
ton President Roosevelt will receive them at 
the White House on Aug. 12. They will sail 
from New York the last of August. From 
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present indications one judges that both Porto 
Ricans and the Americans interested finan- 
cially and otherwise in the trip will be fully 
satisfied with the results of the enterprise. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


THE BREADTH OF THE GOSPEL 
(Western Christian Advocate) 


Too many ministers have refused to take 
interest in civic discussions, temperance agita- 
tion or community evils because they have 
something else to do—“‘ the gospel” to preach 
—and they can’t afford, as they say, ‘‘to run 
around after everything that comes along.” 
But there must be a change in such ideas of 
things if we are to keep abreast of the needs 
of the age. The gospel wagon should take up 
everything and everybody along the road that 
needs a lift, and the gospel team is certainly 
fully able to pull the load. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE 
(Bibliotheca sacra) 


In many of the theological seminaries which 
were established for the defense of the Bible, 
are professors installed, who have little sym- 
pathy with their client, or, indeed, who have 
practically gone over to the other side... . 
The poison, if it be poison, which such men 
cast into the fountains, must speedily be dis- 
seminated throughout all the drinking-foun- 
tains of the people. ... 

Protestantism in its true and rightful prov- 
ince is bound ‘‘to try the spirits’ to see 
whether they be of God, and, while “‘ proving 
all things,”’ to hold fast only to that which is 
true. What the American Bible League be- 
lieves is, that, when we set ourselves to 
‘verifying the references ”’ of the destructive 
critics and to examining the basis of the argu- 
ments with which they are now flooding the 
channels of literature, their specious reason- 
ing can be shown to be unscientific and mis- 


” leading; for, almost without limit, they as- 


sume, as fundamental facts, things which are 
not facts, but theories, and at the same time 
disregard the great body of well-established 
facts respecting the Scripture which should 
mainly guide us in judging of its claims. At 
any rate, the modesty of the rationalistic crit- 
ics is not so great that they can complain of a 
little self-assertion on the part of those who 
radically differ from them in their conclu- 
sions. 





Teachers and Students 
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A Vindication of Its Value 
and a Plea for Its Support 








The Christian College of the West 


By Prof. Edward S. Parsons, Colorado College 


An Ally and Not an An- 
tagonist of the State 
University 








It seems to be the impression in the 
minds of many thoughtful persons in the 
older sections of the country that the ed- 
ucational alternative before the West is 
the state university or the Christian col- 
lege. If this were so, there would be 
room for theoretical difference of opin- 
ion as to which ought to develop and 
which ought to die. The question would, 
however, be purely academic, for the 
state university has certainly come to 
stay, and if one must go, it must be the 
Christian college. 

But there is no such alternative before 
the West. There is place and opportu- 
nity for both. No one acquainted with 
the facts will minimize the place and im- 
portance of the state university, but will 
rather use in regard to it the words of 
one of the most distinguished college 
presidents of the country, himself at the 
head of a private institution, ‘‘The most 
wonderful thing in educational develop- 
ments since Alfred founded Oxford and 
Charlemagne, Paris, has been the rise of 
the state universities of America.’’ But 
it is also true that only one unacquainted 
with the facts will minimize the place 
and importance of the Christian college. 
To declare that there is no longer a place 
for it, that its mission has been fulfilled 
and it should be absorbed in the state 
university is to betray a narrow provin- 
cialism, a dense ignorance of the actual 
facts of the situation. What is this op- 
portunity of the Christian college? What 
is its work? What is its mission in the 
West? . 


A LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


In the first place, it can stand, as the 
state university cannot, for the older 
type of college training, the threatened 
loss of which is being so much deplored. 
The older training emphasized the Chris- 
tian atmosphere as that in which ideally 
the intellect should unfold. It set char- 
acter in the forefront. It sought for 
breadth of development, the unlocking of 
all the powers of the mind, the enrich- 
ment of the entire nature, as a prepara- 
tion for the best work in one line in future 
years. It aimed thus not at intellectual 
training merely, or even primarily, but at 
a real culture of the whole man. 

It would not be fair to the state univer- 
sity to say that it fails to recognize the 
value of the Christian atmosphere, or the 
pre-eminence of character, or the neces- 
sity of a broad preparation for life, or 
the ideal of a real culture of the whole 
man. But thoughtful men on the facul- 
ties of the state institutions feel pro- 
foundly the difficulties of securing these 
results in the circumstances in the midst 
of which they work. Where the numbers 
are so large, where hand-to-hand influ- 
ence is so difficult, where so many stu- 
dents are affected by the commereial 
spirit and are eager to take the shortest 
route to bread-winning, such ideals tend 
to remain in the ideal realm. Every one 
acquainted with the state university 
knows that its tendency is strong in the 


direction of intellectualism and special- 
ization. And more than one candid state 
university teacher has said that side by 
side with the larger institution there is 
need of the Christian college to furnish 
its own characteristic opportunity and 
its corrective of the weakness inherent 
in the state institution. 

That the Christian college has held 
more closely than state education to the 
older type of college training was illus- 
trated strikingly a few weeks ago in one 
of the great states of the middle West, 
where there is one of the largest and 
most renowned state institutions of the 
country. Seven young men presented 
themselves in that state for the Rhodes 
scholarship examination—four from the 
state university and three from the 
smaller Christian institutions. When 
the examination report came back from 
Oxford, it was found that three had 
passed and were eligible for election, and 
of these three there was not a single stu- 
dent of ‘the state university. Every 
place had been captured by the smaller 
Christian colleges. 


THE BENEFITS OF CLOSE CONTACT WITH 
TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS 


A leading factor in producing the type 
of scholarship for which the smaller col- 
lege stands is the close contact possible 
only in the smaller institution. Many 
persons seem to think that buildings and 
equipments make a college, forgetting 
that the plant absolutely necessary for a 
college course is comparatively small, 
that elaborate equipment is needed chiefly 
for graduate and technical work, in which, 
by the way, the student strength of the 
state universities is largely enrolled. They 
forget, too, that the essential thing in a 
thoroughly effective college course is per- 
sonal influence. In the German univer- 
sity, after which the state university is for 
the most part modeled, the student is a 
worker independent of his fellows, and 
the professor is a lecturer and stimulator 
in intellectual research. In the Christian 
college student friendships are one of the 
great educational forces, and the pro- 
fessor is an example, a counselor, an in- 
spiration, a personal friend. Many of us 
—probably most of us—looking back with 
the keenest gratitude to our college days, 
and analyzing the elements of power 
which enriched ws in mind and in charac- 
ter in that formative period, put first the 
student intimacies, and, as a close seoond, 
the touch of some teacher’s fuller, richer 
nature upon the awakening spirit. Such 
opportunities, which are the highest priv- 
ileges of student life, come frequently in 
the state university, but by no means so 
often there as in the smaller college, for 
in the larger institution student life is 
less fluid, and the professor finds it im- 
possible to give personal ministry to 
many of his pupils. 


THE PROBLEM OF COEDUCATION 


Again, one of the great problems in 
Western education is that of the train- 


ing, in the same institution, of both 
sexes—the problem of coeducation. The 
West is definitely committed to coeduca- 
tion. Experiments in segregation will 
continue; here and there no doubt the 
college for women will spring up; but 
it is safe to say that the West, as a sec- 
tion, will never retreat from its position 
of insistence upon the principles and 
practice of coeducation. 

Yet the intellectual, social and moral 
dangers of such a system are great. 
Every college and university faculty in 
the West has upon its heart, at all times, 
the problem of the wise regulation of the 
relations of the young men and the young 
women. And the seriousness of the prob- 
lem is increased in geometrical ratio with 
the increase in the student body. Wher- 
ever personal care and oversight is less- 
ened, wherever the moral and religious 
standards are less compelling, wherever a 
real culture has not yet superseded the 
crude; often vulgar freedom of an un- 
developed civilization, there the dangers 
of coeducation are positive and menac- 
ing. 

It cannot be soberly questioned that 
the problem can be most easily and 
satisfactorily solved in the smaller Chris- 
tian college. At a recent conference of 
college Y. W. C. A.’s of the West at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., the coeducational problem 
was discussed and the opinion was ex- 
pressed by most competent authority 
that it had been solved most satisfac- 
torily in two institutions. And they were 
not state institutions. 

“To give the exceptional man or 
woman exceptional opportunity, through 
the use of the finest agencies within a 
narrower field’’—such President Jordan, 
at the dedication of Palmer Hall, Colo- 
rado College, in February last, declared 
to be the mission of the independent col- 
lege. ‘‘We may not do all the things 
worth doing, but we can do some things 
better than the state institutions, by vir- 
tue of our independent position.’’ These 
were carefully weighed words, and they 
deserve the earnest thought of every one 
interested in the higher life of the na- 
tion. 


EAST AND WEST BOTH RESPONSIBLE 


Who shall support these independent 
Christian institutions? As much as pos- 
sible of this support must come from the 
vicinage. More and more will come from 
that source. But it must be remembered 
that, while in many parts of the West 
the bank clearings do approach, or equal, 
or even exceed, those of Eastern cities 
of the same class, yet the West is a large 
place; in some places it is rich, in some 
itis poor. It is in all stages of civiliza- 
tion, from the crudest to the most re- 
fined. It must also be remembered that 
it is true of the West as it is not of the 
East, that most of the large fortunes are 
in the hands of men who have not the 
Christian spirit, who have no sense of 
stewardship, who have accumulated for 
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their selfish gratification and cannot be 
persuaded to part with their money for 
any but personal ends. In not a few 
states of the West the men of wealth who 
can be relied upon to give largely to any 
publie, unselfish cause can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand—with fingers to 
spare. The large fortunes of the country 
have been gathered, not from the earn- 
ings of any one section, but from the re- 
sources and development of the entire 
country. Not long ago a well-known New 
York banker gave a large sum of money 
to the equipment of an important reli- 
gious organization in a Western city be- 
cause he realized that he owed a Christian 
duty to the region from which a substan- 
tial increment of his own fortune had 
come. The wealth of the country for the 
Christian development of the country— 
this should be the motto of that part of 
our benevolence which has to do with 
Christian activities within our own bor- 
ders. 

‘* Let there be no strife between us, for 
we are brethren ’’—this is the spirit which 
those of us who dre at work in the smaller 
Christian institutions of the West wish to 
see realized in our relations with those 
who are laboring in the larger circles of 
state education. And what we ask of the 
rest of the country is that they recognize 
that there is a place and an opportunity 
for both educational types and that both 
are needed for the intellectual develop- 
ment of the West. 





A New Kind of Graduating 
Exercises 


BY BERTHA HILDRETH 


The graduating class of the Lisbon high 
school, New Hampshire, substituted for the 
usual Commencement exercises, last June, a 
week’s visit in Boston. Accompanied by the 
principal and teachers, they visited places of 
historic and literary interest like Faneuil 
Hall, the Old North Church, the Granary 
Burial Ground, Bunker Hill, the Navy Yard, 
the State House, Boston Common, the Public 
Gardens, the Library and the Museum of Fine 
Arts. A steamer trip took them to Plymouth, 
to see Plymouth Rock, Cole’s and Burial Hills 
and Pilgrim Hall. They visited, too, Mount 
Auburn, the homes of Lowell and Longfellow, 
Harvard College, the Washington Elm, and 
the Atheneum Press, in Cambridge. At Lex- 
ington and Concord they visited Lexington 
Green, the Hancock-Clark House, Old North 
Bridge, the homes of Emerson, Hawthorne 
and the Alcotts, the Old Manse, and Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery. The class was fortunate 
in hearing Dr. Edward Everett Hale preach 
in the John Eliot Church in Roxbury and 
being introduced tohim. They also met Pres- 
ident Eliot. 

The cost of this journey was no greater than 
the cost of the usual kind of a Commencement, 
with its new gowns, suits and other expenses. 
Moreover the nervous strain of preparing 
speeches and “parts” was eliminated and 
the regular school duties went quietly on un- 
til the closing day of the term. 

The educational value of such a trip was 
great. The pupils received a better knowl- 
edge of the early history of this country than 
they could from books alone and their inter- 
est in American writers increased when they 
had seen the homes where some of them lived 
and worked. The class enjoyed the trip 
keenly and the memory of it will be of last- 
ing value and pleasure to them. 





Little faith will get very great mercies, but 
great faith still greater.—Charles Spurgeon. 
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The Professor’s Chair ~ 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


66. In a great difficulty which came to me 
last spring I prayed over the matter for 
months, keeping in mind the verse in James, 
“* If any man lack wisdom,” etc., trying to be 
trustful and dependent aud yet trying te use 
what power of judgment I had. The scales 
seemed to stay at a dead level and I seemed 
to get no enlightenment whatever, though I 
was not looking for a black and white proof, 
but only help. Did I expect too much in the 
promise of enlightenment through prayer?— 
P. E. A. (Massachusetts). 

This question, in different form, has been 
raised before in this column; for it is not in- 
frequently and naturally a serious difficulty. 
I suppose that in far the greater majority of 
cases, if not always, God’s leading is to be 
expected through the best use of our faculties, 
not at all apart from them. The only way in 
which it seems possible for us to get the kind 
of learning and growth that come from expe- 
rience is through just such use of our faculties, 
and not by any leading that should set them 
aside. No doubt, avery considerable part of 
the discipline of our life is in having to take 
action upon slightly preponderating evidence. 
It is not easy so to act, but sometimes we must 
so act. And our obedience is perhaps more 
sharply tested in such cases than in those in 
which our course is so plain that we cannot 
possibly escape it. Here, as everywhere in 
the religious life, we have to recognize the 
constant presence of both the human and the 
divine factors, the divine working in and 
through the human. In the case you mention 
you were probably unduly anxious. The de- 
cision very likely may not have been so vital 
as it seemed. The very fact that reasons 
seemed so carefully balanced perhaps rather 
indicates that; and if you could have simply 
left the matter right in God’s hands, after a 
careful, conscientious survey, I think you 
would probably have gotten the peace of mind 
that you felt you so much needed. 


67. Seeing that now there was no incarnation 
of the Christ, no pre-existence (vide the New 
Thought, passim); and no atonement worth 
speaking of (vide Martineau, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, President King, et al.); and all men 
are to be expected to repent and be saved at 
last (vide Dr. Gordon, Moderator Bradford, 
et al.), is it not about time that the mistake of 
our fathers in separating from our Unitarian 
and Universalist brethren a hundred years 
ago should be acknowledged and we all return 
to the same ecclesiastical fellowship ?—s. M. F. 
(Washington). 

Although it is, of course, plain that this 
question is intended as an argument, rather 
than as an inquiry, I still gladly take up its 
answer. The men mentioned, barring myself, 
need no defense, certainly, from me. For my- 
self, I believe that there is not the slightest 
justification for asserting that the position of 
the Congregationalists named involves a de- 
nial of the incarnation or of the atonement. 
The bearing of the question upon the Unita- 
rian position, and upon the pre-existence of 
Christ has been already considered at length 
in this column; and the relation to the Univer- 
salist position is involved in the answer to the 
questions concerning annihilation. The first 
statement of the question means insistence on 
a certain interpretation of the incarnation; 
but the divinity of Christ is in reality more 
strongly stated, I believe, by some of the later 
writers than by the earlier. The second state- 
ment likewise insists on the sole validity of 
certain theories of the atonement, to the ex- 
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clusion of all others. I know no Congrega- 
tionalist who does not most earnestly insist 
upon the atonement as vital. 

As tothe third statement, it is often hardly 
recognized that the original position of the 
Universalists has itself quite changed; that 
they have been approaching our position as 
truly as we have been approaching theirs; 
and that the later thought upon this subject 
is simply trying to do justice to the deepest 
and most certain note in Christ’s teaching— 
his revelation of the Father—while recogniz- 
ing the freedom of men and the possibility of 
resistance to the end. I think it must be rec- 
ognized that, historically, there was some real 
need of the original protest on the part of 
both the Unitarians and the Universalists. 
All parties to the controversy have approached 
one another on some of the deepest points, 
but real and vital distinctions still exist. And 
one of the best services that can be rendered 
to the Congregational denomination as such, 
is for all views to try really to understand the 
position of their brethren, and not to condemn 
it without understanding it. 


68. Was the cross necessary for salvation, 
or, if Christ had died a natural death, would 
his mission to the world have been adequate? 
—E. A. B. (Connecticut). 


The completest possible self-sacrificing seek- 
ing of men on the part of God was necessary 
for their salvation. It was to be plain to men 
that there were no limits in this self-giving of 
God on their behalf. In that sense, the cross 
was necessary. But I am not able to think 
that the mere physical fact of the death of 
Christ, or any special form of it, was essential 
to his mission. Because the men to whom he 
came were what they were, and Christ’s spirit 
what it was, his death was probably inevitable. 
But it is possible to conceive a different situa- 
tion. 


69. (1) In what sense do you believe in the 
pre-existence of Jesus? (2) Do you think of 
the risen Christ as now personally distinct 
from God? (3) Do you believe in the personal 
second coming of Christ?—J. E.R. (New 

ork). . 

(1) I aecept frankly the personal pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus as one existing as the supreme 
revelation of God, in much the same sense in 
which he was such a revelation on earth, and 
will continue to be such a revelation in the 
future. (2) The answer to the second ques- 
tion is practically involved in my answer to 
the first. I think of the risen Christ as pér- 
sonally distinct from God in the same sense 
in which he was so personally distinct on 
earth. So far as I am able to see, finite crea- 
tures must have always needed in the past, and 
must always need in the endless future, some 
such personal presentment of the Infinite God 
as men found in Jesus on earth. (3) Not in 
the premillenial sense. The full answer to 
this question would involve the discussion of 
the method of interpretation of the whole 
apocalyptic teaching of Jesus. I can perhaps 
best refer the inquirer directly to Dr. Clarke’s 
discussion of the whole topic in his Outline of 
Christian Theology. 





Anger is one of the sinews of the soul: he 
that lacks it hath a maimed mind.—Fuller. 





Commencement Degrees 
(Supplementing the list published July 23.) 


D. D. 
Burl on, Vt. Univ. of Vt. 
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., Pacific Coast Univ., Univ. of Vt. 
Claremon Cal, Colby. 
Atlanta, Ga., 1 Univ. 
B, Syracuse,N.Y., Univ. of Vt. 
Dartmouth College, Univ. of Vt. 
Ph. D. 
pre Edwin §., St. Anthony Park 
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The College as a Minister to Culture 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


Who and what is the man of culture? 
It is easier to tell what he is not than 
what he is. But the manof culture, posi- 
tively, is he who has a knowledge of the 
best things of life, and whose knowl- 
edge has taken on an emotional as well 
as an intellectual appreciation 
of these things. Culturerepres- wogog 
ents both quantitative andqual- *%S 
itative relations and elements. 
The best things of fifearetruth, W 
duty, liberty, reverence, justice, WY 
temperance, benevolence, self- J 
restraint. They are betterin Vy 
proportion as they are not 
things but vitalforces. Theas- W 


cause, wise or unwise as he might seem 
in this or that, he was always noble of 
soul,... I wish you could have seen 
with what a glow he spoke of the Mon- 
tenegrins and their struggle for freedom ; 
how he called on us who wrote history 


Some Hints to Preachers 


Here is a bit of refreshing hot weather homiletics in f 
verse. It was read at the alumni dinner of the New WG 
hy Brunswick (N. J.) Theological Seminary by Prof. Louis 
f Brevier, and is printed in the Christian Intelligencer: 


S If you’ve got a call to preach, why heed it; 


centinbeingistheascentfrom Wy 
the inanimate to the animate, (Wy 
from the sod tothesoul. The W 
larger the knowledge of such f 
forces, the richer and finer the 
resulting culture. . 

This knowledge is not to be \@ 
interpreted simply as knowl- 
edge. Culture represents the 
understanding and the appreci- 
ation of the worth of these 
forces. It embodies a feeling W 
concerning them. Itstandsfor 
a certain absorption of their 
value into the whole constitu. WY, 
tion of the man himself. The 
man who knows and who writes 
poetry, aformin which culture %S 
is specially supposed to mani- YJ 
fest itself, may yet not ba W 
man of culture. If the poetry 
is not felt, as well as heardand j 
spoken, it lacks a high emo-  ¢ 
tional element. A man too, 
who knows, and who even @ 
paints pictures, may not bea Y& 
man of culture, if he fail to JQ 
feel, as well as to know, the sig- 
nificance and relationships of 
form, design, color. Culture % 
is atmosphere, point of view, QW 


Multitudes of struggling sinners need it; 
Providence will aid your course and speed it. 


If your call is coy, don’t coax and charm it; 
Ww Wait a bit; a short delay won’t harm it. 


Many a preacher had a call—to farm it. 


Pulpit manner? Pshaw, I can’t unfold it; 
t Fill your head with facts, and they will mold it; QW University of California, look- 


Fill your heart with love too full to hold it. 


4 §©If you have a taste for speaking, whet it; 
f If you’re awkward, shy, reserved, forget it; 
Thought of self will spoil the best, don’t let it. 


If your right arm imitates a rocket, 
Or revolves grotesquely in its socket, 


Never mind, that’s better than the pocket. 


If your left hand wants to wave, well, wave it; 
Leave the petty rule to those who crave it; 
Millions perish, help! A world sinks, save it! WW 


If your feet are big, don’t try to hide it, 
Forward right foot, plant the left beside it; 


Down with dudishness! I can’t abide it. 


Wy «6s. you feel you’re something of a poet, 
Pay the world the debt of song you owe it, 
But pray don’t put prose in verse to show it. 


If you’ve read a clever passage, note it; 
Possibly the time may come to quote it; 


Only don’t pretend ’twas you who wrote it. 


If you have a word to say, just say it; 


The first answer to be given is;that the 
college may minister to the culture of its 
students by surrounding them with a fit- 
ting environment. This environment 
should, primarily, represent noble archi- 
tecture. College architecture is altogether 

too much the product of the 


ww & whims, not only of architects, 


but of donors of buildings. If 
y the architecture of all college 
Ww structures embodied the beauty 
39 = and strength of the buildings of 
the Leland Stanford University, 
4 oF the picturesque nobleness of 
, the buildings of the University 
of Chicago, it were far easier 
= tocreate men of culture. 
Furthermore, if the environ- 
Wy ment offered by nature, as well 
f as that offered by man, were 
“y, beautiful or sublime, a like re- 
: sult would be secured. It is 
W easier for the student at the 


\yy ing out through the Golden Gate 
Wy upon the infinite stretches of 
the Pacific seas; or for the stu- 
dent at Colorado University, 
YY Boulder, orat Colorado College, 
Wy «©: Colorado Springs, gazing upon 
Wy mountainside and sky-touching 
peak; orfor the student at Cor- 
—Y, nell, looking down upon the pic- 
q turesqueness of field and of 
lake, to feel the highest and the 
J noblest emotions than for the 
" student at most institutions. 
¢ Of course, most institutions 
f, cannot be placed on the tops of 

hills overlooking beautiful val- 
@  leys orat the foot of the Rocky 
\y «=. Mountains or by the side of the 
f Pacific Ocean; but most insti- 
tutions, if prevision be at all 
exercised, can be founded in fit- 
ting conditions, or, if the found- 
W ation have been made in con- 












































method. Culture is not a prepo- 
sition conceived of by the intel- 


Speak it out with all your heart, don’t play it, 
Nor, as some well-meaning folks do—bray it. 


If you’d be an orator, why be it; 


ditions unfitting, much can be 
done to render these conditions 


lect, although it is intellectual; 
it is not an emotion, although 
itis emotional; itisnot aphi- WF 
losophy, although it is philo- 
sophical; it is not a theory of | 
esthetics, althoughitisesthetic. W 
Culture is neither an act nora f 
series of acts. It is a mood, a 
condition, a state. It is more % 
thinking than thought, more W% 


NV You can act your own fate to decree it; 


See the truth, and thus make others see it. 


Use your own gifts; there’s no need to covet; 
Love the light of earth and heaven above it, 


Others then will know the light to love it. 


Nii, Have your voice trained; learn how best to use it; 
‘ Cultivate pure English, don’t abuse it; 


If a simple phrase will answer, choose it. 


. Gain the power to read well; ’twill adorn you; 


thought than thoughts. Itre- @ 
presents the whole man related tJ 
to the best things. b 

Gladstone is not usually ; 
thought of as primarilyaman 4 
of culture, but Mr. J. R. Green 
in 1877 writes of him in a way which 
causes the great commoner to appear as 
aman of culture of the large, strong and 
lofty sort: “One forgets everything in 
Gladstone himself, in his perfect natural- 
ness and grace of manner, his charming 
abandon of conversation, his unaffected 
modesty, his warm ardor for all that is 
noble and good. I felt so proud of my 
leader—the chief I have always clung to 
through good report and ill report—be- 





But, unless you wish the wise to scorn you, 
Shun the actor’s arts and wiles, I warn you. 


to write what we could of that long 
fight for liberty! And all through the 
evening not a word to recall his greatness 
amongst us, simple, natural, an equal 
among his equals, listening to every one, 
drawing out every one, with a force and a 
modesty that touched us more than all 
his power.”’ 

The question emerges, What means 
shall the college adopt as a minister to 
the culture of its students? 


acceptable. The landscape art- 
ist receives with gladness the 
‘Ww appeal for his aid. 

3 The second answer is that the 
wy «=s college as a minister to culture 
Wy should fill its chairs with teach- 
ers who are themselves apostles 
of culture. Such personalities 
are men of learning, but they 
Ww are also men whose learning is 
9 ~=s neither abstract nor does it con- 
ny sist of abstractions. They are 
men whose scholarship has be- 


stdee,  comeconcrete in their character 


and a vital force in their being, 

who, without casting aside in- 
tellectual distinctions and discrimina- 
tions, are still able to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of knowledge, which is vital 
and vitalizing. They are, of course, to be 
men of finest moral character. Any in- 
fraction of the cardinal laws disintegrates 
the intellect and other great elements of 
man, For man is one. Weakness in 


any single part of his constitution be- 
comes a structural weakness in his whole 


being. . 
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Thirdly, the college, as a minister to 
culture, should promote such studies on 
the part of its students as naturally re- 
sult in culture. Students are not to work 
for culture as such. Culture, like happi- 
ness, if sought as a conscious, definite 
aim, cannot be gained. If one seeks 
happiness, it eludes, if one seeks service, 
happiness unconsciously follows. If the 
student pursues studies which are them- 
selves large—philosophic studies—he finds 
his own being enlarged. If he pursues 
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studies which impress the truth of gov- 
ernment by law—scientific studies—he 
finds his own character embodying the 
principle of moderation, in studies which 
suggest the permanence of truth—mathe- 
matics, for instance—he finds his own 
character becoming dignified, in studies 
which are comprehensive of learning in 
many fields—as certain subjects in litera- 
ture—he finds a certain unity of thought 
and being embodied in his own char- 
acter. 
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If one seeks knowledge as a happy duty, 
culture cannot but result. Such labors, 
done for the largest things, pursued in 
the largest ways, cannot fail to create the 
man of culture. Such a man will well 
embody what may be called the scientific 
theory of culture, which represents a cor- 
rect understanding of nature’s laws and 
which promotes obedience to them, he 
will also embody the literary ideal of cul- 
ture, which represents symmetry, balance, 
proportion. 





The Oldest and the Greatest Educational Associations 


By A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education 


The educational fervor and fever are no- 
where so significantly developed as among 
teachers. There is not a month in the year 
when there are not more than ten thousand 
teachers in the various conventions, associa- 
tions and institutes; in July and August there 
are more than one hundred thousand, and 
there are more than one bundred and twenty- 
five thousand who attend io or more associa- 
tions annually. 

The oldest educational association in the 
world is the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion organized in 1830, several years before 
Horace Mann became an educationist, be- 
fore Froebel brought forth the kindergarten, 
before there was a free public school system 
in any of the Middle States, before there was 
a free public high school outside of New Eng- 
land, before Massachusetts and her cities and 
towns raised as much for schools by taxation 
as was paid in private tuitions within the 
state, before any woman could go to a school 
for higher or secondary education at either 
private or public expense, before there was 
a state, county or city superintendent in the 
world. 

In view of these facts, it was interesting to 
attend the seventy-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction at Beth- 
lehem, N. H., July 5-8. This is distinctively 
a New England association, though it has met 
twice in the Dominion of Canada and twice at 
Saratoga. On the Bethlehem program were 
sixty men and .women prominent in school 
life of New England, among whom were five 
of the six state superintendents, representa- 
tives from fourteen of her nineteen state 
normal schools, from all of her leading cities, 
from Harvard and Yale, Brown, Dartmouth 
and Boston University, and such academies 
as Phillips Exeter and Phillips Andover. 

There was no supreme issue, but the spirit 
of each of the seventeen sessions was ennob- 
ling, with a noticeable absence of sentimental- 
ism or pessimism, radicalism or conservatism. 
Practically every paper was prepared for the 
occasion; nearly every speaker had a message, 
and the program as a whole had a mission. 

The greatest enthusiasm was in the kinder- 
garten department, over which Lucy Wheelock 
of Boston presided. She alone had foreign 
talent—three exceptionally bright women, 
Miss Marie Shedlock of London, a brilliant 
woman with an international reputation as 
promoter and reciter of children’s stories; Mrs. 
James L. Hughes of Toronto, one of the most 
eminent kindergartners in the New World; and 
Miss Rosemary Baum of Utica. The kinder- 
gartners led also in the social functions, as the 
seventeen young ladies in Miss Wheelock’s 
Boston school gave two formal receptions to 
the principal champions of their cause. As 
always at Bethlehem, the excursion features 
were all-important and educative. 

The National Educational Association is the 
largest national association of any kind in the 
United States that meets annually, and is by 
far the largest educational association in the 
world. The only equally large gatherings are 
the G. A. R.—and that is, not an association— 


and the Y. P. S. C. E., that does not meet 
annually. 

This year’s meeting of the N. E. A. was 
scheduled for St. Louis, July 5-8, but was 
set forward one week when the Democratic 
party decided to do its nominating there. 
This new date shut out New England, New 
York and New Jersey, whose schools did not 
close in season for attendante upon the ses- 
sions. 

The most interesting and significant feature 
of the St. Louis meeting was the adoption of 
the resolutions. They have never meant so 
much before. It was a large and representa- 
tive committee, many meetings were held and 
every item was well discussed and ultimately 
adopted or rejected by a decisive vote. Usu- 
ally the chairman prepares a manifesto in 
glittering English and the committee say 
**Amen”’ with pride, but there was nothing 
of the kind at St. Louis, and it meant some- 
thing when the N. E. A. in 1904 demanded 
“popular local self-government in all school 
matters,’ ‘‘ popular leadership in a)l superin- 
tendents,”’ *‘ opportunity for training all chil- 
dren in civic and social efficiency,’’ that teach- 
ers have “culture and intellectual and moral 
force,’’ ‘‘ adequate compensation,”’ that there 
be ‘‘no forgotten masses anywhere in our 
Union of states and territories, nor in any of 
its dependencies,”’ “‘ permanent tenure of of- 
fice,’ **that women are equally entitled with 
men to the honors and emoluments of the pro- 
fession of teaching,’ a child labor law rigidly 
enforced, that ‘* the schools should be kept as 
near the people as possible,” and that the 
**public school system should be fully and 
adequately supported by taxation and tax 
laws should be honestly and rigidly enforced, 
both as to assessment and collection.” 

The program, like the attendance, was not 
Eastern. This was not intentional. Invita- 
tions to Eastern men and women were abun- 
dant and cordial, but circumstances made 
declinations inevitable. The most significant 
feature of the program was the prominence 
given Booker T. Washington and Margaret A. 
Haley on the general program. 

The president, John W. Cook of the State 
Normal School, DeKalb, Ill., was the man to 
lead in an unheralded revolution. He was 
born near the home of Abraham Lincoln long 
enough ago to know the great leader and to be 
tremendously influenced and inspired by his 
career. No other man now engaged in educa- 
tional work in Illinois has approached his 
influence in public school affairs. He was for 
a long time principal of the famous normal 
school at Bloomington, when it was the only 
normal school in Illinois, and he went to 
DeKalb because opportunities were offered 
to doa work not hitherto possible elsewhere. 

The notable feature of the meeting of 1904 
was the study of education from the stand- 
point of exhibits. All other American educa- 
tional exposition exhibits combined would 
not equal that at St. Louis. For the first time 
there is adequate room, the state directors are 
now experts, the states have given the means, 
modern school work is capable of being ex- 


ploited as the old was not, the devices for 
setting off school results and methods have 
been discovered or developed in recent years, 
so that to the ordinary person, the Palace of 
Education is the most attractive on the grounds. 
There is great sameness in nineteen acres of 
farm exhibits, but no two sections in the Pal- 
ace of Education resemble each other either 
in material or in setting. The program utilized 
all this, and experts were sent to St. Louis for 
two weeks or more before the meeting to study 
each of the eighteen classes of exhibits from 
the kindergarten to the special work for the 
defective classes, and more than fifty papers 
were read upon these exhibits. These papers 
gave tone and character to the seventy ses- 
sions of the N. E. A. at St. Louis. 

The choice of Supt. William H. Maxwell of 
New York city as president for 1905 is im- 
portant, as he distinctly represents in theory 
and practice the progressive phases of educa- 
tional administration and professional spirit 
and method. 

There were none of the social features that 
have made the Boston, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton and other meetings memorable, but this 
omission was inevitable under the circum- 
stances, and the festivities were not missed. 
The state headquarters were at the various 
state buildings, so the local courtesies and 
attentions were better than ever before. 

There was no tragedy or comedy at the 
meeting of 1904. There were no unusual 
schemes incubated, no suspicions were aroused, 
no plans were thwarted. The only political 
interest centered in the defeat of the plan, 
well launched at the midwinter meeting at 
Atlanta in February, to appropriate $10,000 
for a committee on the reforming of the spell- 
ing of English words. There was no reminis- 
cence, no attempt to worship at the shrine of 
the past and little disposition to prophesy. 
The studies of the exhibits and the papers 
descriptive of them, with their attendant 
lessons, tended to magnify the present and 
emphasized the importance of what is, rather 
than of what has been or may be. The motto, 
to all intents and purposes was: 

The past and the future are shadows, 
The present is ours for aye, 


To us it is given to build our heaven 
In the kingdom of today. 





The gospel of Jesus Christ does not come to 
attend to any diseases that are merely cutane- 
ous; the gospel of Jesus Christ does not en- 
gage to settle questions that lie merely on the 
surface of society; the gospel of Christ does 
not undertake our local politics, and things 
that are little, contracted and perishing. The 
gospel of Christ lays its loving hand upon the 
human heart and says: “‘ This is the sphere of 
my mission. I will affect all things that are 
superficial and local and temporary; but I 
shall affect them indirectly. By putting the 
life right, I shall put the extremities right; by 
making the heart as it ought to be, the whole 
surface of nature will become healthful and 
beautiful.”—Joseph Parker. 
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Tom Brown’s Rugby 
By Caroline Benedict Burrell 
The Fine Old School Where Thomas Arnold 


Made Boys into Men 


How an American Pilgrim’s Heart Was 
Touched by Reminders 
of Long Ago 




















“Does any one read Tom Brown to- 
day?” I asked the bookseller, fingering 
lovingly the copy I held in my hand and 
catching the familiar names of Tom and 
Arthur and East as I turned the pages. 

‘‘Certainly,’”’ he replied, ‘“‘the sons of 
the old boys.”’ 

I bought the copy—one needs more 
than one copy of Tom Brown—and with 
it in hand I made a pilgrimage to Rugby 
and saw for myself the places I had 
known only from the printed page. 


“What sort of a place is Rugby, 
please?” says Tom. 

““Werry out of the way place, sir; no 
paving in the streets nor no lighting. 
Off the main road, you see; only three 
coaches a day and one on ’em more like 
a hearse than a coach. Belong to the 
school, sir? ’’ 

Tom reluctantly admitted that he was 
only a new boy; and the coachman 
‘‘shook up his horses and carried them 
along by the side of the school close, 
round Dead Man’s Corner, past the 
school gates to the Spread Eagle, the 
wheelers in a spanking trot and the 
leaders cantering in style.’ And so 
Tom Brown began his School Days at 
Rugby, in ‘the early part of November, 
183-.” 

If he were going there today he would 
find no coach to ride upon, nor would he 
find the little village off the main road, 
unpaved and unlighted; instead there is 
a modern town looking, but for the 
school and the almshouses and a church 
or two, as though it had sprung up within 
the last fifty years, so 
completely has the 
old Rugby been re- 
placed by the new. 

The famous hos- 
telry still stands, to 
be sure, but it has be- 
come a domesticated 
Eagle, no longer 
spreading its wings; 
the coach yard into 
which the wheelers 
and leaders turned 
with a flourish is now 
a chapel entrance. 
The old blacksmith 
shop with its 
thatched roof which 
stood opposite is re- 
placed by a haber- 
dasher’s, and the row 
of cottages with 
front-window shops 
where the boys 


bought toffee and ‘‘most particular sau- 
sages ’’ has given way to smart offices and 
plate glass windows with the signs, ‘‘ Bicy- 
clers’ Teas’”’ and ‘‘ Wheelmen’s Rests.”’ 
It was in the coach yard that Harry 
East first saw Tom and accosted him 
with the words, ‘“‘I say, you fellow, is 
your name Brown?” and the explanation 
that his old aunt knew the Browns and 





Entrance Gates 


had tipped him half a sovereign to look 
after the new boy and introduce him to 
his quarters. 

If we follow their steps today it seems 
familiar enough at first. The fine old 
entrance gates of the school are undis- 
turbed. The quadrangle into which they 
open is as it was. The cloistered walk 
runs around under the second story of 
the dormitory and leads to the school- 
house hall, still ‘‘with two great tables 
running the entire length,’”’ though the 





Interior of Old Quadrangle— Tom's Room marked «a 





“two large fireplaces with blazing fires 
in them’ are gone. If we follow the 
boys as they dart through the “long, 
dark passages,” we come to East’s tiny 
study at one end, which Tom was to 
share. The room was “six feet long by 
four broad. It could not be called light, 
as there were bars and gratings at the 
windows to prevent the exit of small 
boys after dark, but it was uncommonly 
comfortable to look at, Tom thought. 
There was a square table, a hard-seated 
sofa, a chair, bookcases and a row of hat 
pegs, besides pictures of Amy Robsart, 
a steeple chase and a pugilist in the atti- 
tude of defense.” ‘‘‘Tom Brown’s study” 
is the best known in all the school, better 
by far than that of Stanley or Clough or 
any other Rugbean. Apparently the jan- 
itors who show visitors about, and prob- 
ably the boys themselves believe it was 
Tom Brown and not Thomas Hughes 
who once studied in the little room, so 
impressed is the personality of the fa- 
mous boy upon the place. 

East declared the rooms “uncommon 
cold at night, sometimes.”” He and his 
chum had been forced to “make a fire on 
the floor with paper to keep warm, though 
it did make the room smoky,” and one 
cannot wonder at the incendiary proceed- 
ing when one looks at the tiny grate at the 
far end of the passage which was supposed 
to temper the chill of the hall and all the 
rooms opening off it. 

After the study had been inspected 
Tom and East went to dinner in the large 
hall. Probably it was not on this first 
day when all was strange to the boy, but 
sometime in his ca- 
reer at Rugby Tom 
carved his name 
deeply in the black 
oaken table top. 
This, today, with 
other tops of varying 
ages all covered with 
more or less well- 
known names, hangs 
on the wall of the 
passage. One reads 
upside down the let- 
ters, ‘‘T. Hughes.” 

After dinner the 
boys inspected the 
corner of the chapel 
wall “most out of 
the way of the mas- 
ters where the fights 
come off,” and where 
Tom was one day to 
have his famous fight 
with Slogger Wil- 


































The “Three Trees”? on the Playing Field 


liams, and looked across the bit of turf 
to the Doctor’s door in the tower which 
had a trick of opening unexpectedly. 
Then they took a run to the Island, across 
the close; this was a bit of high ground 
with a depression all around it called 
the moat, dry for many years. After 
that East showed the playground in de- 
tail and explained the game of public 
school football—‘‘quite another thing 
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the boys were singing glees, ‘“‘cap on 
head, book in one hand and gathering up 
his gown with the other,’ and they stood 
up to hear him read the evening prayers 
‘‘in that deep, ringing, searching voice 
of his.’”” Then came bedtime, and Tom 
was shown to his dormitory with its 
seven narrow old wooden bedsteads, its 
two high windows and its clumsy wash- 
stands, just as it is today. Here he ex- 


. 
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The Fighting Green—Spot marked X is where Tom fought Slogger Williams. 


The Doctor’s Door marked X X 


from your private school games. Why, 
there’s been two collar bones broken this 
half and a dozen feilows lamed, and last 
year a fellow had his leg broken’’; to all 
of which Tom ‘listened with profound 
respect,’’ and gazing admiringly at the 
famous three trees where all the acci- 
dents happened. They formed a ‘“‘tre- 
mendous place’’ when the ball got there, 
for then one got thrown against them. 

The historic trees have been gone now 
for many a year, condemned to death for 
the injuries for which they were responsi- 
ble. Opposite their old position on the 
wall is a stone bearing the inscription 
well known to all football players the 
world over: 

This stone commemorates the exploit of 

William Webb Ellis, who with a fine disregard 
for the rules of football as played in his time, 
first took the ball in his arms and ran with it, 
thus originating the distinctive feature of the 
Rugby game, 1823. 
The stone was not there in Tom’s day, 
but the fact was already historic, and 
was undoubted recounted to Tom by 
Harry as he went over the explanation 
of the game. 

It was after supper that Tom first 
saw his great master, Dr. Arnold, as he 
came striding into the long room where 


perienced his first blanket tossing as 
has many another new boy before and 
since that time; ‘“‘slap up against the 
ceiling with a moment’s pause before 
descending, which was the rub. He took 
his three turns without a kick or a cry 
and was called a young trump for his 
pains.,”’ 

The second of Tom’s school days was a 
Sunday, and he sat in the old flat-roofed 
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chapel—gone like so much else now—and 
watched a boy scratch his name on the 
oak paneling and wondered whether it 
was well scratched and what it was, until 
Dr. Arnold rose to preach his “first ser- 
mon, the great event of every Rugby 
boy’s life of that day. It was not the 
clear, cold voice of one giving advice and 
warning from serene heights to those 
who were struggling and sinning below, 
but the warm, living voice of one who 
was fighting for us and on our side,’’ 
which so moved Tom that he “hardly 
ever left the chapel on Sunday evenings 
without a resolve to stand by and follow 
the Doctor.”’ 

In spite of all the alterations time has 
made in the school it is easy enough to 
identify many of the spots which the story 
has made familiar. Here, for instance, 
is Tom’s seat on the stairs where he sat 
every evening on duty while a fag, ready 
to answer any prepositor who called and 
run to the buttery for his bread and beer, 
clean his candlestick or toast his cheese. 
“‘The pleasure of seeing the great men’s 
studies and looking at their pictures and 
peeping into their books made Tom a 
ready substitute for any boy who was too 
lazy to do his own work. And so he 
gained the character of a good-natured, 
willing fellow who was ready to do a turn 
for any one.” 





The Doctor's House 


Here in the school hall is the place 
where the great fireplace used to be, 
where Tom was roasted by Flashman and 
where as he revived from his faint he 
replied to East’s whisper, ‘‘‘Are you 
much hurt, dear old boy?’ ‘ Only the back 
of my legs,’ but they are badly scorched 
and part of his trousers are burned 
through.”” The verse of a hymn sings 
through his head, 





Caldecott’s Spinney 
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The Fireplace at the End of the Hall Ly the Studies 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest; 
but after a sound night’s sleep the old 
boy spirit comes back again and he forgets 
everything except the resolve never to be 
beaten by that bully, Flashman. The 
study of Old Martin, the Madman, is for- 
gotten, but Caldecott’s Spinney, where 
he and East, Arthur and Tom went for 
birds’ nests, is still standing, with the 
beeches Harry called ‘‘ Himalaya firs,”’ 
to Arthur’s confusion. The willows over 
the bathing pool are cut down, and so are 
the other willows where Tom was caught 
by Velveteens as he was fishing in the 
stream and taken up to the Doctor for a 
flogging. The Barby run of the hare and 
hounds you may follow, if you can do 
your nine miles ‘‘around Barby Hill and 
the church to the Cock where the run 
ends and where the good ale will be 
going.”’ 

The years go by and Tom becomes a big 
boy and a leader in the school. Perhaps 
the three scenes toward the end of the 
book which deal with his experiences at 
this time are best known of ail. 

First of these is the great cricket match 
through which Tom cheers Arthur with 
his cry of, ‘‘Well played, well played, 
young ’un!”’ and waits for his own turn 
from the island. ‘‘In white flannel shirt 
and trousers, straw hat and 
the captain’s belt and the 
untanned yellow shoes 
which all the eleven wear 
sits a strapping figure 
nearly six feet high, with 
ruddy tanned face and 
whiskers, curly brown hair 
and a laughing, dancing 
eye. Heis leaning forward 
with his elbows resting on 
his knees and dandling his 
favorite bat, with which 
he has made thirty or forty 
runs today, in his strong 
brown hands. It is Tom 
Brown, grown into a young 





Dr. Arnold's Grave 
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man, nineteen years old 
and a prepositor and cap- 
tain of the eleven, spend- 
ing his last day as a 
Rugby boy.”’ 

After this by a few 
hours comes the second 
scene, the talk with the 
master, who tells him 
how the Doctor has 
watched over him all 
through his school life, 
and Tom is left to think 
over the past. ‘‘ At first 
he had feared him; then 
he learned to regard him 
as a very great and wise 
and good man; it was a 
new light to him to find 
now that the great Head 
Master had found time in 
these busy years to watch 
over the career even of 
him, Tom Brown, and his 
particular friends. The 
Doctor’s victory wascom- 
plete ; Tom became a hero 
worshiper.”’ 

The third scene opens 
in Scotland, where Tom 
has gone from Oxford to 
fish and where some one 
says carelessly to him, 
‘Hello, Brown, I see 
your old master, Arnold, 
is dead! ”’ 

Tom went back to Rugby that day. 
The railroad was there now, and he 
alighted at the station, more than a mile 
from the school, and walked to the quad- 
rangle. He went to the place where he 
had fought his first and last battle and 
‘‘looked across to the Doctor’s private 
door, half expecting to see it open and the 
tall figure in cap and gown come striding 
under the elm trees toward him.’’ 

Then he went to the chapel ‘‘and sat 
down on the lowest bench, the very seat 
he had occupied on his first Sunday at 
Rugby, and there was the very name of 
the boy who sat on his right on that 
first day scratched on the oak paneling.” 
And then at last he ‘‘ walked up the steps 
to the altar, and while the tears flowed 
freely down his cheeks knelt down hum- 
bly and hopefully’? where the cross in 
the pavement marked Arnold’s grave. 

Today the old chapel is gone, and a new 
and more beautiful one, the one Arnold 
vainly longed to see in his lifetime, has 
risen on the spot, but the grave of the 
great master was undis'urbed as the build- 
ing rose around that sacred spot, and the 
same cross in the pavement before the 
altar marks the grave today, the cross 
beside which Tom knelt in love and sor- 
row. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 7, Sunday. Paul’s Own Story.—Acts. 

22: 1-11. 

Note how the Cilician birth, the Roman 
citizenship, the Jerusalem training united in 
preparing Saul for his life work. But they 
availed little for the help of the world until 
they were under the control of a burning en- 
thusiasm for Christ. Paul’s word for Chris- 
tianity is ‘‘ The Way ’’—remember who it was 
that said, “I am the Way.” A Christianity 
dissociated from Christ must always be sub- 
ject to suspicion. The Jew had lost independ- 
ence, he was the subject of a foreign lord; 
therefore he hugged his religious superiority 
more closely to his heart. We have to fight 
this temptation in a subtler form. We are 
chosen—shall we think it is for our own glory 
or even for our own salvation first? Then we 
shall be like these Jews, who howled with 
anger at the suggestion that a Gentile might 
be called. Election is to service. 


Aug. 8. Paul and Ananias.—Acts. 9: 10-19. 

The word of Ananias as reported by Paul is 
“* The Righteous One.’”’ Christ cannot be the 
accomplice of unrighteousness, or an unright- 
eous man the companion of Christ. Ananias 
must have been a good man or he would 
neither have been so indignant with Paul’s 
persecutions nor so ready to receive him at 
God's word. We do not offend God by stating 
our reasons, but by opposing our wills to his. 


Aug. 9. Paul a Witness.—Acts 9: 20-31. 

Paul’s familiarity with Scripture came in- 
stantly into use. No Christian ever regretted 
his knowledge of God’s Word. If Paul had 
been a shallow-ground convert, like Simon of 
Samaria, his cold reception in Jerusalem 
would have discouraged him. Whatagracious 
part Barnabas plays! Many of us who have 
no other pre-eminence may lead in cordiality 
to Christ’s weak disciples and the little ones 
of his flock. How that word “ boldly” fits 
Paul’s life! There were no hiding places for 
the light in his soul’s house. 


Aug. 10. Paulin Antioch.—Acts 13: 1-13. 

Saul and Barnabas drew together again in 
Antioch. It was a promotion to be sent to 
the foreign field. The cliffs of Cypras were 
in sight from the Syrian coast. Here is the 
magician again. His trade was ruined—and 
besides he was a Jew and the Jewish hatred 
of Christianity was already strong. 


Aug. 11. 
14-25. 
Compare Stephen’s defense before his mar- 

tyrdom, where the method is the same—to 

find a point of entrance in the beliefs and 
experience of all those to whom we bring 
good news. The gospel is not a club; it is 
not hung in the air, above men’s heads. 

There is some preparation for it in every 

heart and every creed by the witness of God’s 

spirit. Saul brings in his namesake, King 

Saul—a touch of nature which brings us close 

to him. 


Aug.12. The Glory of Jesus.—Acts 13: 26-41. 

Christ’s glory is unexampled; but it was 
both foretold and fits into human experience. 
It isa high mountain, but also a part of the 
landscape of the earth. Note the emphasis 
upon the resurrection and that ‘‘ through this 
man is proclaimed unto you remission of 
sins’’ These, with the incarnation, are the 
central truths of the faith. 


A Missionary Sermon.—Acts 13: 


Aug. 13. The Gentiles Called.—Acts 13: 

42-52. 

The blessing we refuse, God will not suffer 
to fall dead. The good news must first be pro- 
claimed in Jerusalem, it must first be offered 
to the synagogue, but refusal simply sends it 
on. Surely it must be a heavy judgment to 
see other men doing the work which God de- 
signed for us and we refused. 
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Events and Drifts in the Field of Education 


Marks of Progress. 








EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, the new president 
of the University of Virginia, received the degree 
of Ph. D. from the University of North Carolina 
in 1882. He was superintendent of the Goldsboro 
city school 1884-87; assistant state superintend- 
ent of North Carolina 1889-92; professor of Eng- 
lish in the State Normal College 1892; professor 
of pedagogy in the University of North Carolina 
1892-96 and president 1896-99. For thelast four 
years he has been president of Tulane Univer- 
sity. He is one of the most accomplished and 
broad minded of educators in the South. His 
position on the race question is tolerant and pro- 
gressive. 











Next year Amherst will have as Y. M. C. A. 
general secretary, John H. Safford, Yale ’04. 
He will meet the new students when they 
arrive and assist them in getting settled, will 
have the oversight of the Bible study classes 
and the religious life of the college, and will 
devote a part of his time to work outside the 
college among the town boys. This will be an 
especially important year for Amherst’s Y. M. 
C. A., as a Student Volunteer convention is to 
be held there in early November. 


The Chicago Board of Education has set 
aside $500,000 for a commercial high school 
and granted Superintendent Cooley leave of 
absence to visit technical and commercial 
schools in Europe before plans are adopted 
for the building and the course of study is 
laid out. Mr. Cooley has been advocating its 
establishment for a long time. The board 
has also voted $5,000 for summer or vacation 
schools, quite an increase over the amount 
hitherto granted. Kindergartens will hereafter 
be kept open all day instead of half a day. 


Certain changes in the curriculum at Welles- 
ley College have been announced. The chief 
ones are: the requirement of fifty-seven hours 
for the B. A. degree; rearrangement of the 
required work in English and Bible history so 
that English is taken two hours the Freshman 
and two the Sophomore year, and Bible his- 
tory two hours the Sophomore and two the 
Junior; first-year French and first-year Ger- 
man do not count toward a degree, nor second- 
year French or German if taken after the 
Junior year; and each student must pass with 
credit—save under given exceptions—eight 
hours each semester and nine each semester of 
the Senior year. 


A pamphlet has been issued by the Ameri- 
can Board descriptive of the eighteen higher 
educational institutions under its care in Tur- 
key, Bulgaria, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, 
Seuth Africa, Mexico and Spain. The his- 
tory, work and outlook of each is outlined in 
an article by its president or one of the di- 
rectors. The papers are interesting and the 
illustrations excellent. Dr. Barton in a brief 


Recent Appointments. 


foreword calls attention to the wide influence 
of these schools in their countries, training as 
they do the ministers, teachers, those who 
later become lawyers, physicians, government 
Officials, writers, business men, merchants, 
artisans and mechanics. 


During ten weeks of summer New York 
tries to keep her children from attending the 
curbstone school by means of 84 playgrounds, 
81 kindergartens and 39 vacation schools, under 
the supervision of 1,000 teachers. On the flat 
roofs of 11 schoolhouses band concerts are held 
every night for grown-ups as well as children. 
On the playgrounds there is plenty of room for 
games and children’s gardens as well. In the 
schools are classes in basketry, Venetian iron, 
bench work, chair caning, fret-sawing and 
whittling, and leather and burnt wood for the 
older boys; while the older girls receive in- 
struction in domestic science, basketry, ele- 
mentary sewing, advanced sewing, millinery, 
art, knitting and crocheting. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY AT 


FRAMINGHAM 


The New England Chautauqua Sunday 
School Assembly had its annual gathering at 
Montwait, Framingham, July 12-22. Between 
200 and 300 persons were in attendance 
throughout the sessions, and 600 on two or 
three different days. Rev. G. H. Clarke of 
Somerville was superintendent‘ of instruc- 
tion; Ashton Lewis was musical director; 
Mrs. Florence Sears Ware had aclass of 40 
children in nature study; Rev. J. W. Stephan 
gave daily illustrated lectures on the life of 








REV. ELLSWORTH GAGE LANCASTER, PH. D. 


Dr. Lancaster, just elected president of Olivet, 
was born and reared on a Maine farm, and 
worked his way through the Augusta high school 
and Amherst College. Graduating in 1885, he 
taught for a time in Williston Seminary, and 
graduated from Andover Seminary in 1889. A 
happy pastorate was given up by him to take 
charge of a Congregational school in Eureka, 
Kan., which in five years he brought to a strong 
“position, and then resigned to spend three years 
at Clark University. When he secured his doctor’s 
degree there he went to Colorado College as in- 
structor in psychology and pedagogy, where he 
has been for the last seven years. During that 
time he has given nearly a thousand public lec- 
tures in different parts of the state. As a repre- 
sentative of the college he secured many students, 
and as chairman of the self-help committee he 
Sound many opportunities for needy students to 
work out part of their expenses. 











Christ to young people; there was a basketry 
class, a school of health, a chorus, and under 
the direction of Mr. Clarke, a daily normal 
class and Chautauqua Round Table. The 
chorus failed to reach the numbers of past 


Personal Opinion 
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MISS FLORENCE MARY FITCH 


Miss Florence Mary Fitch who has just been 
elected dean of college and graduate women, and 
associate professor of philosophy, at Oberlin Col- 
lege, graduated from there in 1897. She received 
the degree of Ph. D. from the University of Ber- 
lin in 1903. She was teacher of Latin and math- 
ematics, Masten Park high school, Buffalo, N. Y., 
1897-1900; student of philosophy, Universities of 
Munich and Berlin, 1900-1903; instructor in phi- 
losophy and secretary to the president, Oberlin 
College, 1903 Sheisthe daughter of Rev. Frank- 
lin 8. Fitch, D. D,of Buffalo, an alumnus and 
trustee of the college 











years but assisted by considerable profes- 
sional talent, did excellent work in ‘‘ Don 
Munio” sung the last night. Grange Day, 
when Gov. N. J. Batchelder of New Hamp- 
shire, the officers of the State Grange of Mas- 
sachusetts and the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, were speakers, 
and Recognition Day, when Bishop John H. 
Vincent delivered the address, were the most 
important days. On Recognition Day, the 
procession included some 300 graduates of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, five 
graduates passed through the Golden Gate and 
were received im the Hall on the Hill by Chan- 
cellor Vincent, and one diploma was awarded 
to a graduate of 1904. Bishop Vincent’s visit 
aroused eager interest in the C. L. S. C. and 
a good sized class of 1908 was organized on the 
grounds. 


Six Aims in Education 

Education is, or should be, fivefold or six- 
fold: it should give the student a body strong 
and supple; an intellect ablé to think; a heart 
to love; a conscience for righteousness; an 
imagination to appreciate the beautiful; and 
a will strong to choose. Into each of these 
faculties or functions, the intellectual process 
enters to a degree; into each of them, too, the 
volitional power enters. But we know that 
the intellect may so draw on the volitional 
element in character that its own volitional 
force is specifically weakened. In the case of 
certain college students this result does occur. 
They become flabby and soft. They were 
flabby and soft by nature, and college has 
rather accentuated the natural weakness. 
But I wish to deny at once that such a re- 
sult, the result of weakness of will, is a 
natural or inevitable result of college train- 
ing. It is no more the characteristic of a 
college course than killing workmen is char- 
acteristic of the process of making steel. Men 
are killed in making steel; students, too, have 
the force and energy of manhood depleted in 
college; but neither process is characteristic.— 
From Pres. C. F. Thwing’s College Training 
and the Business Man. 
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Nuggets from the Educational 
Conventions 


GOOD THINGS SAID AT BETHLEHEM AND 
8ST. LOUIS 


For the improvement of school conditions 
the woman’s club shows great activity, and 
many a kindergarten, manual training and 
domestic science room owes its existence to 
the woman’s club. Women are realizing that 
they, too, are responsible for improper school 
conditions in the community in which they 
live, and they are working to improve them.— 
Mrs. Mary I Wood, Pres. N. H. Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs. 





There should be a special room for pupils 
who do not get along well in the various stud- 
ies of the year (i. e., the first year of the high 
school), and it should be under a strong, sym- 
pathetic teacher. ‘‘Slow’”’ pupils should be 
encouraged. They usually become reliable 
citizens and are often leaders in successful 
business enterprises. The schools need them. 
—Supt. F. H. Beede, New Haven. 


In the management of the school a certain 
amount of responsibility and freedom should 
be given the young people. A spirit of loyalty 
to the school may easily develop into devo- 
tion to the city or state.—Prin. William Orr, 
Springfield, Mass. 








Let us simplify our rooms by eliminating 
meaningless dust collectors. Have a system 
for decoration in rotation, taking down and 
replacing, leaving but a few vital things be- 
fore the children. Have something really 
beautiful ever in their presence. For this 
purpose nothing can exceed the beauty of well- 
stocked window boxes.—Adeline T. Joyce, 
Brookline. 





The schools in our cities and large towns 
will never be clear of politics until there can 
be made a thoroughgoing application of the 
principles of the civil service reform to the 
teaching service. That is the school reform 
most needed today almost everywhere, a re 
form in the methods of school administration 
in so far as these pertain to the selection, ap- 
pointment, promotion and retention of teach- 
ers.—Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, Boston. 


The progress of society depends upon the 
capacity of its leaders to lead wisely and the 
capacity of the many te imitate or assimilate 
well. Education as a social institution for the 
good of the many must produce these two 
classes of men. In producing excellent fol- 
lowers and assimilators education has been 
remarkably successful. In producing gen- 
iuses or leaders education has been doubtful, 
uncertain and sometimes hindering. To at- 
tain better results the schools must select 
those pupils most promising in capacity for 
leadership and give them especial training. 
They must provide teachers who are them- 
selves leaders. The startling and rapid fem- 
inization of the teachers in our schools does 
not tend to produce boys with virile spirit of 
leadership. If our nation is to have wise lead- 
ers the schools must emphasize the responsi- 
bility of leadership.—Prof. Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, Brown University. 





The frequent and systematic use of the li- 
brary is a habit. Like other useful habits, 
it should be acquired early. The large ma- 
jority of children must gain the reading habit, 
if at all, in the school. If they succeed in do- 
ing so there, it will be because their teachers 
themselves have a strong interest in good lit- 
erature and skill in awakening this interest in 
others. As is the teacher, so is the school.— 
Theodore B. Noss, California. 


Few white Americans realize what sacri- 
fices on account of his poverty the Negro has 
made to secure education. View the picture 
of a black woman teacher from the Tuskegee 
Institute teaching a school for weeks under 
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an oak tree, then with hatchet and saw lead- 
ing the way in the building of a schoolhouse, 
and receiving for her services a pittance of 
$10 a month. Later, see her closing her 
school at 2 Pp. M., that she and the older chil- 
dren may cultivate the acre of land about the 
school building, from which three bales of 
cotton are raised towards the support of the 
school... . 

There should be no disguising the fact that 
there are anxious days for my race and seri- 
ious effort is ahead, but never for a moment 
do I doubt our ultimate triumph. Freedom 
can never be given. It must be purchased. 
Our success will finally come by our learning 
to exercise that patience, self-control and 
courage which will make us begin at the bot- 
tom and lay the foundation of our growth in 
the ownership and skillful cultivation of the 
soil, the possession of a bank account, the ex- 
ercise of thrift and skill and the application 
of the highest culture of the hand, head and 
heart to the thing which the times need have 
done.—Dr. Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee. 


There are those who think of the welfare of 
the children and their needs as separate from 
those of the teachers, and of any organization 
for the bettering of the teachers’ conditions as 
something selfish and wholly apart from the 
interests of the children and the people, if not 
positively opposed to the latter. While the 
immediate object of organization may be the 
betterment of the teachers’ conditions, the 
ultimate end is the betterment of the service. 

Through intelligent, organized effort to bet- 
ter the conditions of teaching will come a 
better understanding of the relation of the 
public school to the community. That relation 
is still too often comprehended by the teachers 
and public in but one of its respects, viz, as a 
means of acquiring a certain facility in the 
three R’s. Important as is this work, it is 
merely accidental to the great object of the 
public school and a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. A grave responsibility rests on 
the public school teachers—to organize for the 
purpose of securing conditions that will make 
it possible for the public school, as a demo- 
cratic institution, to perform its :proper func- 
tion in the social organism, which is the pres- 
ervation and development of the democratic 
ideal.—Margaret A. Haley, Pres. National 
Federation of Teachers. 








The higher education in woman involves all 
the difficulties of that of man, but with many 
new ones of its own. The girls’ colleges train 
for self-support, and hold that if marriage 
come it can best take care of itself. I urge 
the precise opposite. The bachelor woman, 
who, in Herbert Spencer’s phrase, has devel- 
oped individuation at the expense of genesis, 
is a magnificent creature, but not made for 
wifehood or motherhood. The thirty years’ 
war of sex against sex is now slowly passing, 
and the best men and women are now ad- 
dressing themselves anew to the greatest edu- 
cational question of our generation—how to 
prolong with profit the prenubial stage of ap- 
prenticeship to life so as to bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number with the least 
evil.—G. Stanley Hall. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 14-20. Obeying when Obedi- 
ence Is Hard. Gen. 22: 1-8. 

A little three-year-old of my acquaintance 
is learning this lesson. The process, of so 
much moment to himself, is not devoid of in- 
terest to bystanders. When the command 
comes he knots his brow, his little form be- 
comes tense, and the moral struggle within 
is clearly revealed by the physical striving 
without. But the moment he is over the crest 
of the hill and has yielded to authority, bow- 
ing toa superior will and intelligence, he be- 
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comes his own sweet self again. If we could 
turn the X ray upon the inward life of grown 
up people confronting the problem of obeying 
when obedience is hard, we should doubtless 
discover a similar degree of chafing and of 
revolting before the decision is made, even 
though they manage to hide it from others. 


But after all, is not this the only kind of 
obedience that really counts? ‘* Johnnie, go 
out to the ice cream freezer and help yourself 
to all you want.” If a lad should obey with 
alacrity that command, it would not entitle 
him to the distinction of being an obedient 
boy. But if Johnnie takes time from his 
play hours to bring in the wood, because this 
is the part of the daily régime which his par- 
ents have laid down, then the chances are 
that he is well on toward mastering the les- 
son of obedience. Doing the things which we 
do not want to do, provided we ought to de 
them, is what produces moral fiber. 


But why should obedience ever be so hard? 
Sometimes parents and teachers make it un- 
necessarily difficult. They should strive to 
exercise wisely the authority with which they 
are vested. Sometimes the hardness arises 
from limitation of knowledge. ‘‘ Young man 
you have received your orders,” said Napoleon 
to a subordinate disposed to ask the reason 
why, and to all come times when it is 

Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 


but to rely upon the wisdom and farseeing 
purpose of those who issue the commands. 
And still, again, our own native impulse toward 
freedom from all restraint makes obedience 
difficult. We are headstrong and over self- 
confident. We claim the right to manage our 
own affairs before we have earned it or ac- 
quired sufficient poise and judgment to justify 
our being our own masters. 


This story of Abraham is given us as a su- 
preme illustration of obedience under the most 
difficult conditions. We are not to find in it 
warrant for slaying our children or doing 
anything else unhuman. The underlying les- 
son is that a man must do what he thinks 
God bids him do. To be sure, before he com- 
mits an act against which the moral sense 
revolts, he would better get the judgment of 
other good persons as to whether he is rightly 
interpreting the guidance of God. But this 
incident over which so many stumble ought 
to be read in connection with Jesus’ solemn 
words, ‘“‘If any man cometh unto me and 
hateth not his own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.’’ 








In his own career Jesus illustrates our 
thought for as the writer of Hebrews says, 
** Though he was a Son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered.” If 
ever a person were entitled to “live his own 
life,” as the modern phrase is, to form, and 
carry out his own program, it was the high- 
minded, far-seeing Son of Man. What splen- 
did ambitions of service he might cherish if 
he could only have his own way! Perhaps 
this was the crux of his temptation—whether 
he should go forward as he himself wanted or 
whether he should wheel his life at the start 
into line with his Father’s purposes and be- 
come simply an agent through whom God 
might work. In time his Father’s will and 
not his own became his dominant passion. 


Why should we not also fall in with the 
order of the universe? The planets swing 
along from day to day with no deviation from 
their prescribed courses. Only in the human 
world are tragedies, tumults, collisions and 
disasters. It is because men have not yet 
learned that their first duty is to obey the 
God who made them. 








If a man will not let the Holy Spirit burn 
his selfishness out of him in this life, it will 
have to be done in the next.—Rev. C. L. Kloss. 
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The Conflict of the Gods* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The division of this story of Elijah for the International lessons is not well pro- 
portioned. The meeting of Elijah and Obadiah is only an incident. Obadiah is merely the 
messenger who brings the prophet of Jehovah and the champion of Baal face to face. 
After the three years’ drought, which have proved the impotence of Baal, Jehovah declares 
that he will send the rain which Baal could not give. But before this is to be done, the 
prophets of Baal must be so completely defeated and destroyed before the people, that Je- 
hovah’s supremacy shall be established. Ahab has sought everywhere for Elijah as the 
cause of the nation’s disaster [v. 10]. Suddenly Elijah appears before him and summons 
him to assemble all the people of Israel, and all the prophets of the idol gods of whom 
the Queen his wife is the patron, to a place on Mount Carmel. Ahab obeys, Elijah sum- 
mons the people to cease vacillating between the gods and to choose either the one or the 
other. He proposes to prove whether Jehovah or Baal is the true God by means of a test 
by fire. The god who shall send down fire on the altar of sacrifice shall be proclaimed 
Israel’s God. The people agree to the test and Baal’s prophets are compelled to make it, 


for their refusal would be a confession that they had no confidence in their god. The’ 


meaning of this part of the story is unfolded in: 


VII. JEHOVAH’S SUMMONS TO BAAL 
TO THE TEST BY FIRE 


It took along time to get the people of 
Israel interested in the subject of great- 
est moment to them. So long as their 
immediate wants and desires were satis- 
fied, it did not matter much to them 
whether their food and their pleasures 
came from Jehovah, or Baal, or from 
some other source. That is no less true 
of the great majority of the people of our 
own country, Israel was awakened to its 
real condition by: 

1. The call of the famine [vs. 1-6]. 
Moral decay had progressed far in Israel 
before the long drought began. But the 
people were not roused to think of it till 
suffering began to be felt as its conse. 
quence. Then for a time the cause was 
charged, not to their sinfulness, but to 
the prophets of Jehovah. Jezebel hunted 
them down and killed them, but that did 
not stop the drought. Obadiah sheltered 
and fed them and remained true to 
Jehovah, yet managed to keep in favor 
with the court. Some good people would 
praise Elijah and scorn Obadiah if these 
prophets were living today. But God 
had use for both men. Ahab and Obadiah 
searching through the whole country for 
springs yet undried make a suggestive 
picture of the unrighteous and the right- 
eous together seeking relief for the dis- 
tressed nation. It had come at last to its 
extremity. 

Men set the laws of God at defiance in 
trade, they become unmindful of his Sab- 
baths, the rich oppress the poor, the poor 
organize to fight the rich, and so long as 
general prosperity seems to continue, all 
classes grow more and more indifferent 
to his warnings. Yet prophets need not 
weary of uttering them. The conse- 
quences of neglect of God are on their 
way. Not more certain is the procession 
of the seasons than are the judgments of 
God on sin. 

2. The call of the prophet [vs. 7-18]. 
Ahab was king of Israel and worshipped 
Baal. Yet he could not get rid of the 
conviction that the prophet of Jehovah 
was mightier than the king and Baal. As 
the suffering of the nation increased, he 
sought more dilligently to find Elijah, 
feeling that in his presence he would 
have him in his power. At last the hour 
came for Elijah to speak, and Obadiah, 
the true prophet who best served Jehovah 
by keeping in the service of the court 
where Baal ruled, brought Elijah and the 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 14. 
Obadiah and Elijah. Text, 1 Kings 18: 1-16. 


king together. Each expressed his opin- 
ion of the other. Ahab said, ‘‘Thou 
troubler of Israel.’”’ Elijah answered: ‘‘I 
have not troubled Israel; but thou, and 
thy father’s house, in that ye have for- 
saken the commandments of Jehovah, 
and thou hast followed the Baalim.”’ 

Elijah was not making the laws by 
which the nation was to be governed. 
He was only proclaiming them. Had 
not Moses, the great lawgiver, said, ‘‘ Take 
heed to yourselves lest your heart be de- 
ceived, and ye turn aside and serve other 
gods and worship them, and the anger 
of Jehovah be kindled against you, and 
he shut up the heavens so that there shall 
be no rain,” ‘‘and thy heaven that is 
over thy head shall be brass and the 
earth that is under thee shall be iron’’? 
The law was being executed. Ahab’s 
controversy was with Jehovah. So is 
that of any one who disobeys his laws 
and blames his prophets for preaching 
them. 

8. The call interpreted [vs. 19-21}. Fam- 
ine by its insistent demand was summon- 
ing the people to do something. Elijah 
was summoning Ahab to account for his 
idolatry. What ought to be done? 
“Bring all the parties together,” said 
Elijah, ‘‘the people, the prophets of Baal 
and of the Asherah and myself, the one 
prophet of Jehovah.’”’ The one thing to 
be done in time of trial is to choose the 
true God and to be true to him. The 
nation was weak and miserable because 
it had no settled religious policy. It went 
like a man with no sure support any- 
where—limping first on one leg and then 
on the other. The prophet’s counsel was 
simple, as the right advice in time of 
trouble always is. ‘‘Follow God,” said 
Elijah. The sum of wisdom is in those 
two words. ‘If Jehovah be God, follow 
him; but if Baal, then follow him.” But 
which is God! That was the question 
which the people were not ready to de- 
cide. They made the prophet no answer. 
How many are halting today, as they 
have been for years, between the call of 
conscience and of self-indulgence, leaning 
first in one direction and then in the 
other? 

4, The test proposed [vs. 22-24]. Elijah 
was normally conscious of the presence 
of Jehovah. He stood before him in the 
attitude of readiness to obey every com- 
mand. But the people needed some man- 
ifestation to convince them that Jehovah 
was there. The unspoken ‘ry of their 
hearts was, Show us God. They believed 
that he was in the lightning of the skies. 
He had sent fire between the sacrifices 
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that Abraham had set before him, had 
appeared in fire to Moses, had guided 
Israel by a pillar of fire on its journey- 
ings and had blazed forth on the mouti- 
tain where he proclaimed his law. If 
Jehovah would come down in fire where 
the people of Israel were they would know 
that he was God. The prophet proposed 
the test, ‘‘The God that answereth by fire 
let him be God.’”? The people assented. 
Always men seek to have God reveal 
himself to them through their senses. 
They want to hear or see or touch him. 
To worship in spirit God who is a spirit 
is an attainment not yet reached by the 
multitude. 





Vermont Educational News 


The erection of the new medical building of 
the University of Vermont, whose corner 
stone was laid at the recent Commencement, 
is to be pushed with vigor. It is to cost 
$100,000, and will be one of the most beautiful 
and commodious structures of the kind in 
New England. Its completion will doubtless 
add appreciably to the number of students in 
this department. 

A large number of honorary degrees were 
conferred at the recent Commencement. 
Among those receiving. the degree of D. D. 
were Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, Burlington; Prof. 
J. W. Buekham of Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary; Rev. G. B. Spaulding, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
and Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth College. 

There is great rejoicing over the acquisition 
of a valuable tract of land for a new athletic 
field. It is admirably situated for the purpose, 
and this with the new gymnasium will make 
the University of Vermont one of the best 
equipped institutions for athletics and physical 
culture. 

The rapid growth of the university in the 
past few years seems likely to continue. The 
enrollment for next year already necessitates 
the purchase and fitting up of a building for 
temporary barracks until the new alumni hall 
shall be ready for occupancy. The institution 
has recently added to its equipment several 
new rapid firing guns. The. usual summer 
course in civil engineering will be continued 
this season. 

Norwich University at Northfield has just 
found among her own alumni a successor to 
the late Rev. Dr. A. D. Brown. The new 
president is Prof. Charles H. Spooner, for 
thirteen years connected with the manual 
training department of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. He is a native of Charles- 
town, N. H., and was graduated from Norwich 
University in 1878. He has since taught in 
various places, including Saxton’s River, this 
state. President Spooner has had a success- 
ful educational career and brings to his new 
oftice ripe experience and an established repu- 
tation. At its centennial Commencement the 
University of Vermont conferred upon him 
the degree of LL. D. » oe 





National Council Delegates 


DES MOINES, I0., OCT. 13-20 
(Thirteenth List) 


Burwell, Edward B., —— Wn. 

Bushnell, Rev. Campbell W., Granite Falls, Wn. 
Empson, Rev. George C., Gladstone, Mich. 
Greene, Rev. Samuel, Seattle, Wn. 
Halloway, Rev. W. H., Thomasville, Ga. 
Lewis, William H., —— Wn. 

Miner, Rev. H. A., Madison, Wis. 

Ralph, Rev. W. J. C., Lancaster, Wis. 
Smith, Rev. Edward L., Seattle, Wn. 
Temple, Rev. W. H. G., Seattle, Wn. 
Wilder, Amos P., Madison, Wis. 





Where there is no mother there can be no 
child. Their duties are reciprocal; and if 
they are badly fulfilled on one side, they will 
be neglected on the other.—Rousseau. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The City of Sarras 
BY ALICE GRAY 


The golden City of Sarras, 
It lies on an unknown shore, 

But the look of the mother-country 
Is on it forever more. 


The wondrous City of Sarras, 
Men name it many a name; 

On their father’s fathers its glory 
Has risen in dreams the same. 


It lies in the Blessed Islands, 
Its days are the Age of Gold, 

And unto it leads the Highway 
Of the holy vision of old. 


No ravenous beast shall enter, 
Nor any evil thing, 

And ever with songs of rejoicing 
They of the city sing. 


There each his neighbor regardeth, 
And the strong his strength shall share, 
And the weak dreads not a burden 
Greater than he can bear. 


Men and mothers and maidens, 
The full of years and the child, 

They pass through the streets of the city, 
Hopeful and undefiled. 


To each his City of Sarras 

Who mourneth his brothers’ wrong; 
Afar he seeth its beauty, 

He heareth the joyful song. 


And to him who hath seen the vision 
Is the quest that shall lead him far, 
To seek the way to the City, 
And forever its gates unbar. 





HERE is a summer form of economy 

closely related to the picking up of 
pins in the streets and the saving of rub- 
ber bands until the snap is 
gone—that is, wearing 
soiled clothes. ‘“‘I can get 
one more wear out of it before it goes to 
the wash,” reflects a woman, and actually 
prides herself upon wearing a dingy shirt 
waist! The advice has become proverb- 
ial of the doctor who recommended a 
new gown as medicine for a nervous, dis- 
couraged woman. A freshly starched 
dress has the same effect. One comes 
out of the kitchen appalled at the dreari- 
ness of life, but a bath and clean clothes 
act like a whiff of salt air or a glimpse 
of mountains. It is even asserted that a 
convict clad in white duck tends to think 
duck-white thoughts, while one in stripes 
sees the whole world striped. So we need 
not feel guiltily extravagant when we 
view our summer laundry bills, but rather 
consider the money thus expended well 
invested and bearing interest in health 
and happiness. Perhaps the problem of 
civilizing the tropics will reduce itself to 
a question of refrigerators, gas stoves 
and laundries. 


The Mission of 
the Laundry 


ET us examine ourselves and see 
whether we must plead guilty to 
certain conversational crimes which are 
Acie most tempting to home- 
re You makers. How much of our 
Talking About tok with friends and vis- 
itors in the last few weeks has been de- 
voted to the delinquencies of servants? 
And do we really imagine that our ac- 
quaintances are interested in Bridget’s 
carelessness and Dinah’s. feather-headed 


doings and Katrinka’s neglect to sweep 
behind the doors? Is it good for our own 
souls to dwell upon and perhaps be 
tempted to exaggerate the faults and 
failures of those who have had fewer 
advantages than we? Did we also make 
allowance for their defects of opportunity, 
and balance their bad by their good quali- 
ties? How much have we talked in these 
weeks about our children? And did that 
talk begin with our friends, or did we in 
pride of motherhood introduce it? Are 
our children really as interesting to others 


as they quite properly are to ourselves? 
Have we reached the point when we can 
regard the doings of our children with 
impartial eyes and know how far they are 
interesting material for the give and take 
of conversational hours? And, finally, 
as the preachers say, how far have self- 
consciousness and self-exaltation entered 
as a motive into the direction which we 
have given our talk? These questions 
are for those who wish to use conversa- 
tion as a means of enjoyment for them- 
selves and others, 





Little Citizens in Process 


BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


Hardly has the transatlantic liner 
steamed to its dock than up from its 
stifling steerage pours a motley, garrulous 
crowd of men and women—Portuguese, 
Poles, Russian Jews, Italians—and cling- 
ing to them, wherever they may, are little 
weary-faced children. In an hour they 
have melted from sight. Whither? The 
student of the incoming multitude may 
well shake his head, for even he does not 
know the point of saturation of the Amer- 
ican slum, 

If he would discover what becomes of 
the individuals in this crowd, he must 
follow immediately; for a week suflices 
to make them old residents among their 
compatriots, and at the end of a month 
the grown-up daughter has adopted the 
latest extreme of hair-puffing, while hat 
and shirtwaist, made under teachers at 
the Educational Center, transform her 
into one of the throng. Her father, with 
a keen eye to business, has joined an even- 
ing class in English, and mastered many 
of the business tricks of his adopted 
country. Only the mother remains an 
alien, and perhaps she, too, attends some 
cooking or sewing class at the school- 
house. 


FROM STEAMER TO SCHOOL 


And where are the boys and girls all 
thistime? This is one of the things which 
most interests the student. For, it mat- 
ters not how illiterate the immigrant fam- 
ilies, they immediately discover that, in 
the new land, the place for children is 
the school, and thither they are aceord- 
ingly sent soon after landing. So week 
by week a new crowd of. unkempt and 
speechless little strangers present them- 
selves before the master like so many 
animated problems, asking mutely what 
he will have of them. 

The younger ones go to the primaries, 
where under the natural method they 
learn to read and write with surprising 
rapidity. One of Boston’s successful 
teachers, Miss Hanney of the Eliot 
School, takes forty or fifty six-year-olds, 
who know no word of English when they 
come to her in September, through four 
readers in a single year. This year, in 
January, after only four months’ drill, 
her classes were pronouncing the English 
words with hardly a hint of foreign ac- 
cent, while their expressive and well- 
modulated voices would have done credit 
to many a high school scholar, After 
such a beginning these little ones make 


their way through the grades in the or™ 
dinary way. 


ALL HONOR TO THE TEACHERS 


But the older boys and girls can neither 
be sent to the primary nor to the grades 
their ages warrant. Most cities have dealt 
with them in much the same way, and it 
bespeaks the patience and devotion of our 
public school teacher, as well as the in- 
sight and wisdom of masters and school 
committees. The method pursued is per- 
haps nowhere better illustrated than in 
Boston’s North End. Here, the Hancock 
School for girls and the Eliot School for 
boys take raw recruits from the steamer. 
holds and transform them into such pa- 
triotic young Americans that they remon- 
strate with their parents for talking their 
native tongue, and as soon as may be Amer- 
icanize their names. 

Of these two schools, the most notable 
for organization and advanced methods 
is the Hancock. Under the leadership of 
the late master, Mr. Dutton, and his able 
assistant, Miss Sawtelle, who has devoted 
her life to the work, and whose strong per- 
sonality and fine executive ability have 
recently won for her the position left va- 
cant by his death, the school has been so 
well-disciplined as to draw and hold the 
attention of educators, prominent among 
whom have been members of the Mosely 
Commission which visited Boston last au- 
tumn. 

HOW THEY LEARN ENGLISH 


Fourteen “‘ steamer” classes barely suf- 
fice to accommodate the older immigrant 
children. The teacher knows no word of 
Yiddish or Italian, and the struggle to 
understand and be understood by each 
new group verges on the ludicrous. She 
walks across the platform, saying, very 
slowly and distinctly: “I am walking. I 
am walking.” A puzzled moment, then 
hands wave excitedly. She points to a 
little fellow near the front. Up he jumps 
and repeats the sentence. If he says it 
correctly he is allowed to walk proudly 
down the aisle, repeating it parrot-fash- 
ion. When each boy has repeated and 
acted it out, they copy it from the board 
while the teacher turns her attention to 
more advanced pupils. 

In a few weeks they are reading glibly 
in the First Reader. But this feat is 
barely accomplished before more recent 
arrivals crowd in and she must send these 
along to the next ‘“‘steamer ” class while 
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she begins again with unwearying enthu- 
siasm, the exciting round of ‘I am walk- 
ing. I am standing,” and the visitor 
wonders how she can be as interested in 
the Guiseppi of today as she was in Salva- 
tore, the proud owner of the corner fruit- 
store, who sat in his seat years ago. 

From these “steamer” classes and 
their object teaching, the boys and girls 
pass through a series of ungraded classes 
till they are at length prepared for the 
grades. The natural method of language 
teaching makes the work of selecting and 
passing on the brightest students proceed 
as if by machinery. 

One of the Hancock School’s gradu- 
ates went through ‘‘steamer”’ classes, 
then three grades, and is now studying 
pharmacy—two years after landing! For, 
once in the grades, the hurrying process 
is continued, the teachers having learned 
that at fourteen the school days of the 
average boy and girl of this district are 
over. They have also put such a premium 
on graduation that members of the Han- 
cock Graduate Association, which now 
numbers some 280, are higher in the 
social scale than their neighbors. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND BATHS 


The greatest incentive, however, for 
keeping the boy or girl in school is the 
industrial training. The children thor- 
oughly enjoy the hours devoted to this; 
while the father, though he may not see 
the use of geography or history, does 
appreciate the skill his boy is acquiring 
in carpentry. The mother, too, approves 
an education which helps her daughter to 
set tempting yet inexpensive dishes be- 
fore the family and plan and make her 
own clothes. The girl herself, sharing, as 
she does, her countrywomen’s ideal of 
early wifehood and motherhood, values 
this practical part of her schooling. 

Drawing, music, science, are other fac- 
tors in broadening the horizon of the 
girls, while school gardens and the bien- 
nia] excursions to woods or beach, with 
notebooks and specimen baskets, call 
forth enthusiastic delight from these to 
whom the dull stretch of city street and 
tenement walls is life. 

A new era dawned when, in 1899, the 
Hancock School introduced that potent 
eivilizer, the free bath. The matron in 
eharge gives over 800 baths a month. 
This averages one a week for each girl. 
The towels are furnished by the city and 
used but once. The bath is not compul- 
sory, but gentle pressure is necessary to 
make it acceptable, for parents fear sick- 
ness from such an innovation. It is, 
however, steadily growing in favor, and 
does away effectually with the possi- 
bility of a mother sewing her daughter 
up in rags, in lieu of underclothes, ‘for 
all winter’’ as is often the custom. 

The teacher’s most exciting experiences 
occtr when she shares the medical inspect- 
ers duties, and the tales she can tell 
are thrilling enough to vie with those 
of any foreign missionary. Gently nur- 
tured she may be, yet she must search 
for the causes of lassitude and restless- 
ness, and her battle against disease and 
above all vermin, is nothing less than 
heroic. If medicines are to be adminis- 
tered, or lotions applied, it is useless to 
send the child home to the ignorant 
mother, so she summons her and person- 
ally superintends the process. 


A SELF-GOVERNING SCHOOL 


But the Hancock School does more for 
its girls than simply caring for their bod- 
iesorminds. Visit any of the three upper 
grades and your eye is attracted by the 
word “Tribunes.’’ Underitare twogirl’s 
names. In another column is a list of 
‘* Citizens.’’ The Hancock School is now 
in its fourth year of self-government. 
The system in foree is simple yet effec- 
tive. The two “Tribunes”’ are elected 
by their mates because of good conduct. 
They form a judiciary whose business it 
is to hear and deal with all cases involv- 
ing discipline. Such cases are reported 
by the ‘‘Citizens’’ who are also elected 
on the basis of deportment; six at the 
end of the first month, and others at sub- 
sequent elections. So strong is the senti- 
ment in favor of law and order that the 
close of the school year finds most of the 
girls in the ranks of the “‘Citizens,’’ and 
they can be trusted alone, by the teacher, 
for a half hour at a time. It would be 
difficult to estimate the value of this 
training in republican principles and self- 
control to these mothers of the next gen- 
eration. 

And after graduation what? For the 
few, the high school, normal, or even col- 
lege and medical school. The ranks of 
the teachers and branch-library assistants, 
in these wards, are often recruited from 
the graduates of its schools. But for the 
many, school days are over forever when 
they pass out of the grades, and life 
means manual labor and family cares. 
It is for these average men and women, 
as well as for the elect few, that the 
school must stand as a preparation fora 
safe and useful life; thus, in a measure, 
averting the peril of the commonwealth 
incident to the ‘‘ European Invasion.”’ 
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In Memory of Alice Freeman 
Palmer 


At the University of Chicago a memorial to 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer is to take the 
form of a chime of ten bells, symbolic of the 
quality of her influence and service there as 
Dean of the Women’s Department and “as a 
perpetual suggestion of the appeal which 
raises the spirit above material things.” Her 
husband, Professor Palmer, has selected these 
passages adapted from the Scriptures, one of 
which will be cast on each bell: 

A gracious woman retaineth honor. 
Rooted and grounded in love. 
Easy to be entreated. 
Fervent in spirit. 
Always rejoicing. 
Given to hospitality. 

Making the lame to walk, the blind to see. 
The sweetness of her lips increaseth learning. 
Great in counsel and mighty in work. 

In God’s law meditating day and night. 


This is the highest praise, but every friend 
of Mrs. Palmer will kindle to its truth and 
appropriateness. At the foot of the univer- 
sity tower an inscription tablet will read: 

JOYFULLY TO RECALL 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
DEAN OF WOMEN 

IN THIS UNIVERSITY . 
1898-1896 
THESE BELLS MAKE MUSIC 





The Massachusetts Association for Promot- 
ing the Interests of the Adult Blind has issued 
an important leaflet on the Prevention of 
Blindness at Birth which deserves wide circu- 
lation. The importance of the subject and its 
intimate relation to public interest is indicated 
by its statement ‘“‘ that in England thirty per 
cent. of the pupils in schools for the blind were 
blinded by neglect or wrong treatment of this 
disease.’’ It isa summary in the briefest and 
most practical form of the dangers to the eyes 
at the very beginning of life and of the meth- 
ods by which they oan often be overcome and 
the sight saved if immediate and careful atten- 
tion is given. 





For the 
Little Dame Dowdy 


Little Dame Dowdy lived alone, 

In a little old house that she called her own; 
Mouse-traps and marmalade, 

Candle-ends too, 

Gaiters and garters, 

And gander and glue. 


CHORUS: : 
Howdy, howdy, little Dame Dowdy? 
Look in the glass and you’ll never be proudy. 
Howdy, howdy, little Dame Dowdy? 
Howdy, dowdy do! 


Little Dame Dowdy used to dress 
Out of fashion I confess. 

Pantalet, crinoline, turban, and cap, 
Ruffle and puffle and flippety-flap. 


CHORUS: 
Howdy, howdy, little Dame Dowdy? ete. 


Little Dame Dowdy had a cat, 

Spotted and mottled and fickle and fat; 

Cat and a dog and a turkey-cock too; 

Fed them on sausage and stickle-back stew. 


CHORUS: 
Howdy, howdy, little Dame Dowdy? etc. 
—Laura E. Richards. 





I remember asking a whole lot of children 
what they meant to be when they were men 
and women and one sweet little five-year-old 
lassie said, ‘‘I means to bea muvver.” You 
see, she thought that her mother was the 
dearest and best thing in the whale world. 


Children 
Grandmother’s End of the Ice 


Cream 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Grandma dropped wearily into a chair. 
Her sweet face was full of the little tired 
lines that were nearly always there on 
Tuesdays. She held up one slender hand 
with the fingers spread. 

‘*Churning’s done—thumb,”’ she said, 
folding down the thumb, ‘‘Ironing’s done 
—first finger; beds are made—thimble 
finger; dishes washed—ring finger.”’ 

Only the little finger was left, standing 
up in the wobbly, little-finger way of 
standing up. 

“The little finger stands for dinner,” 
smiled tired Grandmother. ‘‘That isn’t 
done! Now when one has company, I 
wonder what one gets for dinner ’’— 

There was a stir across the room. The 
‘‘company’”’ with one accord scrambled 
to its feet and formed in line. 

‘Tee cream! ’”’ in chorus. 

‘*O,” said tired Grandmother. Then 
she said, ‘‘O,” again. She had not 
thought of ice cream! Dear, no, ‘not ice 
cream! She lowered her spectacies from 
her pretty white hair to her nose and 
glanced up at the clock. 


‘It’s after ten,’’ she said. ‘‘It takes a 
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good while sometimes to freeze ice 
cream. I don’t suppose the company 
would like it unfrozen? There’s some 
nice soft custard out in the pan—’”’ 

The company made a wry face—three 
wry faces. 

“That wouldn’t be 
Grandma,”’ pouted Olive. 

“Nothing but just custard!” pouted 
Terence. Terence was Olive’s twin and 
always did the things she did. The third 
‘‘company ”’ was little Puss-in- Boots. 

“T’d ruvver have I-scream a good 
dealer,’’ Puss said. ; 

Tired Grandmother got up stiffly, a 
patient smile on her dear old face, then 
sat down again with a sudden twinge of 
rheumatism. Olive was afraid it meant 
no ice cream for dinner, and Olive was 
iee cream hungry. Weren’t all three of 
the company ice cream hungry? Hadn’t 
they talked about having it swre when 
they went to spent the day with Grandma? 
Grandma always gave folks two saucers- 
ful— 

‘*We s’posed we’d have it,”’ Olive said 
jn an injured tone. 

**Yes, we s’posed,’’ said Terry in exactly 
the same tone. 

‘*Because we’re company, that’s why. 
We s’posed you’d give your company ”— 

“‘Ice cream,” smiled tired Grand- 
mother, ‘‘ Well, dears, you shall have 
it, but you will have to wait till supper— 
it’s too late to freeze it for dinner. Will 
supper do? ”” 

“OQ, yes’m, thank you,”’ Olive said po- 
litely, and of course Terry said, ‘O, 
yes’m,”’ politely, too. Supper was farther 
away than dinner, but it would do. And 
custard was pretty good for dessert. The 
company was not greedy—just ice cream 
hungry. Usually it was quite a thought- 
ful company and noticed the little tired 
lines in Grandmother’s face, but not to- 
day. 

Grandmother got dinner and cleared it 
away. It seemed to her she grew tireder 
and tireder. It was lucky nap time was 
so near—dear, dear, she had forgotten the 
children’s ice cream ! 

“Tf Father was only at home to chop 
the ice!’ she sighed gently. Grandfa- 
ther’s being away made it so much harder 
—he always knew just how much salt to 
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mix with the ice, and he always turned 
the crank of the big freezer. 

Grandmother turned it alone today. 
She made the cream and packed the ice 
around it, and turned—turned—turned. 
Something must be wrong. Why didn’t 
the cream begin to stiffen? The tired old 
arms throbbed with pain. She counted 
one, two, three, four—she would not stop 
to rest till she got to a hundred. But she 
did stop at fifty. She got more ice and 
chopped it in the chopping tray—more 
salt and mixed it in. Then she turned 
againand counted. This time she counted 
twenty-five between rests. It was cooler 
out on the back porch under the vines, 
and she dragged the freezer and the 
kitchen rocking chair out there. 

**Creak, creak, creak—one, two, three, 
four—creak, creak, five, six, seven. Still 
the handle went round just the same, and 
tired Grandmother knew the cream had 
not yet thickened. 

The company was playing housekeep 
out in the grape arbor. It was pleasant 
and rustly out there, with the leaves 
everywhere whispering things to each 
other. Olive said it was beautiful spend- 
ing the day at Grandmother’s, wasn’t it? 
And Terry said, wasn’t it! 

‘“*And there’s I-scream a-comin’!” 
chanted Puss-in-Boots. 

oe Goody ! %”” 

“I’m glad we asked for it, aren’t you? 
Grandma might not have remembered 
our—our ice cream ‘tooth.’ ” 

‘*Teeth,’’ corrected Olive—‘‘ yours and 
mine and Pussy’s. Yes, indeed, I’m glad 
we remembered! ”’ 

**T hope there’ll be chockerlate in,’’ 
Puss said, ‘‘and that ’minds me to wish 
we’d asked for two kinds.” 

**T wish we had!”’ 

‘‘Maybe we can now—come on, let’s 
hurry like everything !’’ 

The company was in good racing trim. 
There was a scurry of nimble little feet 
and the three little housekeepers arrived, 
breathless, at the back porch. Olive got 
there a little in advance. 

**O, Grandma, can’t we have two kinds 
of ice’’—then she stopped. A strange 
little change came over her round, brown 
face. For an instant she looked at tired 
Grandmother in the kitchen rocker, then 
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sped away to meet the 
: Gs 


noiselessly ‘the 
reab of oa 

““O;~ah, sh, sh/™ she panted softly, 
“you comé with mt, But-sh/ Don’t do 
a thing but look at Grandma.”’ 

She was fast asleep in the old stuffed 
rocking chair. Her head had fallen back 
a little, sidewisely, and her dear old face 
wore a patient look. The weary old 
fingers had released their hold on the 
crank of the big red freezer. 

“Sh!” whispered Olive, but there was 
no need of it. All the company was 
sh-ing. They stole away on tiptoes back 
to the grape arbor. 

**She’s very tired,” Olive said severely. 
‘*Aren’t you ’shamed of yourselves for 
asking for ice cream!”’ 

““My gracious! You went and asked 
the first ask yourself, Olive Tripp! And 
if you’ve gone and most killed Grand- 
mother” — 

“O, it was us all! We've all most 
killed her!’ wailed Olive in sudden 
remorse. ‘And she’s the dearest, 
grandmotherest Grandmother! We never 
thought of her end o’ the ice-cream.” 

‘“No, we never ’”’ —groaned Terence. 

““We just thinked of our end—O, my 
shole!”’ Pussy lamented. 

They lapsed into shamed, gloemy si- 
lence. It was awful to sit there in the 
grape arbor and feel like—like—pigs! 
And what made it worse, they could dis- 
tinctly hear a grunting sound in the 
direction of Grandpa’s pigpen. 

“They sound like relations,’ Olive 
groaned. 

When Grandmother woke up in the late 
afternoon, the first thing she saw was a 
jagged piece of white wrapping paper 
propped up conspicuously on the top of 
‘the freezer. It was covered over with 
great lead-pencil words. She felt in her 
soft white hair for her glasses and read 
it—not once, but twice, three times. 


Weare Pigs but Pussy is onley a little one. 
We nevver thort of your end of the ice scream. 
We have gorn Home for Fear youl finnish 
makeing it and it would Choak us. Please 
dont Wake Up but keep rite on Resting. We 
are sorry weve most kiled you, Honest. 

Terry and Me and Puss. 


“The little dears!” rested Grand- 
mother murmured. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Study of the Philippines 


Mr. Landor is well known for his ad- 
venturous journey into the unknown re- 
gions of Tibet. This well-illustrated vol- 
ume describes his travels and explorations 
in the Philippine Islands. He makes 
cordial acknowledgment to the United 
States authorities, both in Washington 
and in the islands, for their assistance 
and much of his journey was in Govern- 
ment vessels or the company of United 
States officials. But a large part, also, 
was across unknown or little known re- 
gions. The most important part of his 
journey, measured by the space which he 
gives it in these pages, was in the South- 
ern Islands, his main purposes being ex- 
ploration and anthropological measure- 
ments. Going everywhere unarmed and 
using only courtesy and gifts to smooth 
his way among savages, his worst adven- 
ture was with a poisonous snake, which 
nearly cost him his life. 

He was present at the seige of Bacolod, 
and pays tribute to the courage of the 
American soldier. In general, however, 
he regards the American rule in the 
Philippines as unwise in the haste with 
which it seeks to transform ancient ways 
of life, in its insistence on literary in 
place of an industrial education and in 
the recklessness and lack of tact among 
many of its administrators. In this tone 
of criticism, the book is exceedingly Eng- 
lish and its background of thought is the 
slower method of the English colonial 
governments. 

Wild scenes and people are described 
in an interesting way, but in spite of its 
extensive route and variety of experiences 
the reader has the feeling that Mr. Lan- 
dor’s observations were often rather 
superficial, and his opinions show occa- 
sional contempt for conclusions not his 
own—as in his sneering contradiction of 
the modern medical conclusion that mos- 
quitoes have much to do with spreading 
malarial and other fevers. There is an 
admirable map of the islands on which 
the author’s route is clearly marked. 


(The Gems of the East, by A. H. Savage Landor. pp. 
566. Harper & Bros. $4.00.) 


A History of Modern England 


Mr. Paul has already won a circle of 
readers by his marked power of sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the relation 
of literature to life in a recent work on 
Matthew Arnold. Now he gives us the 
first two of a projected historical work of 
five volumes on nineteenth century Eng- 
lish history. Beginning with the dramatic 
close of Peel’s career he traces the colonial 
expansion of England, elaborates on the 
literary and scientific movements of the 
time, and characterizes the Crimean War 
and Indian mutiny. The Eastern ques- 
tion receives fuller treatment than any 
other topic. 

It is refreshing to meet with such a 
discriminating review of the weakness of 
the British Cabinet just before the turn 
of the tide in our Civil War. The sur- 
prising attitude of Lord John Russell 
toward Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation is plainly handled, but Gladstone’s 
behavior at this crisis is declared ‘“‘ worse 


still.” The art of setting forth a great 
figure in a few words appears on nearly 
every page. The biographical touches are 
exquisite. Mr. Disraeli’s interests are 
shown to be in “‘literature and the showy 
side of politics.” Substantial justice is 
done to the disinterestedness of the 
Prince Consort even when influenced by 
his German mentor Stockmar. Through- 
out there is an interesting study of the 
dangerous intervention diplomacy of Pal- 
merston, but a too partial view of this 
central figure is corrected by the sketches 
of Aberdeen‘s courageous efforts at peace- 
making, and Lord John Russell’s intoler- 
able and false positions, as well as those 
of many lesser actors. The history is a 
most serviceable result of patient scholar- 
ship and brilliant style. 


{A History of Modern England, by Herbert Paul. Vol. 
Land Il. pp. 450,446. MacmillanCo. Each $2.50 net.) 


EDUCATION 


College Training and the Business Man, 
Charles 1 F. gpyane: Te D. pp. 143. D. pratd 


President Thwing addresses himself to the 
practical question which confronts every boy 
who expects to enter business, but desires to 
make the most of his preliminary training. 
Is a college education a handicap or a help in 
subsequent business life? The question is 
here asked in regard to general administra- 
tion, banking, transportation, insurance and 
in regard to general human relations. Presi- 
dent Thwing quotes opinions on both sides, 
but reaches the conclusion, and will, we 
think, carry the reader with him, that on the 
higher levels of business administration the 
future lies rather with the college graduate 
than with the untrained mind. The discus- 
sion is timely and interesting, and will help 
to throw light on a difficult personal problem. 


The New Century History of iw’ , pruned 
—, 7 Edward Egyleston. pp. Am. 


This * school history was Mr. Eggleston’s last 
work to which the finishing touches have 
been added by George Cary Eggleston. The 
narrative gains from the literary power of 
its author, the facts are clearly and interest- 
ingly stated, and the illustrations and maps 
are well selected and helpful. The narrative 
is brought up to date. 

Grammaire Francaise, by W. Mansfield Poole 

and Michel Becker. pp. 152. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. 60 cents net. 
A French grammar for the use of somewhat 
advanced pupils. With the exception of the 
vocabularies and an occasional necessary 
word or sentence, the whole book is in 
French, a feature which will thoroughly com- 
mend it to up-to-date teachers and independ- 
ent students of the French language. 

Comme: German, Part I., b 

ead Michel Becker. pp. 271. Ey Dane = 
Intended primarily for use in commercial 
schools with a view to a practical mastery of 
the language. The first part is entirely in 
German, but the following grammar in Eng- 
lish. 

- Michel LA og 2 vols. DP. 228, 289. 
. P. Dutton & Co. $1.5 


x Bas te French ve br ¢ 
Clarke and L. R. om a pp. 302. E. H. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00 n 


Full and well laneal, by English teachers 
of experience. 
mpanion to French V‘ , by H. iz. - 
tor. Db. 107. E. P. Dutton &'Co 2. poo 
A brief text-book of forms in French versifi- 
cation, with examples from the best poetry 
for recitation. 
Horace, by Corneille, edited by John E. Matzke, 
Ph. D. ieee D. 6. Heath & Co. 


Hoffman’s Das Gymnasium zu Sto! burs, 
pe i Buchner. pp. apente . 


heodor Storm, ed 


by br. FWithein Bernhacat. pp. 172. D: Ustieath 


Three z numbers of Heath’s Modern Language 

series, well selected and edited, with neces- 

sary helps for class and individual students. 
Wagner’s Die M on Nurn 


edited by J W. W. Bigelow. pp. T78. Am. 
Co. 70 cents. 


The text of Wagner’s famous opera, edited 
with care and intelligence for students of 
German. 

An Hlemen: American History," 

ah eno ge A 306. Ginn & Co. sige 
Mr. Montgomery has succeeded in making 
American history interesting for little chil- 
dren by a simple style and well selected illus- 
trations and maps. The narrative is brought. 
down to ig St. Louis Exposition. 

PhD. pp. 160" Ain Book Coe 00 cents 
An elementary treatise on algebra, in which 
simple elements are employed to introduce the 
subject as early as possible in the student’s 


course. 
in Engish, Books L., IL., afte ‘att John 
A. C. McLean, ames 
t. Blalsdell; A.M. pp. 245, 352. — Book Co. 
Two handbooks intended to cover the train- 
ing of a child in English from the third}year 
to his entrance into the high school.4%In the 
first book, the method keeps close to simple 
observation and the story. The second con- 
sists of two parts, a grammar and aJtreatise‘on 
composition. 


> ape by J. H. Tanner. 3 
374. Am. pigeons, Ob. ” 


The author’s ei has been to make the 
transition from arithmetic to algebra as simple 
and easy as possible. 

Chronique du Regne de Charl 


r Merimee edited | b Ernest Pu Wockher 
Tite, EE Dace Go. Booman 


History of the reign of Charles Ix. edited for 
practice in French, with a biographical ap- 
pendix and grammatical notes. 

Dutton Uo Yeo J aaa ae A 
An elementary treatise by an English head 
master, with practical exercises for the use 
of students in preparation for college exami- 
tions. 


Ancient Histo by Philip Van Ness M 
pp. 639. Ginn Eo. . — 


A second edition, enlarged and improved, of 
Mr. Myers’s successful school history of the 
ancient world. 

Primary Arithmetic, ey pana Eugene Smith, 


Ph. DP pp. 264 Ginn & 
Grammar School Arithmetic, by win >» 


gene Smith, Ph.D. pp. 294. Ginn 
cents. 


Arithmetic by Mabel A. Marsh. 
pp. 134. E. P. Dutton & Go. 60 cents net. 


Helpful counsel for teachers with the pur- 
pose of aiding them to simplify the teaching 
of arithmetic, and at the same time make it 
more @ means of mental discipline and growth. 
It has grown out of the long experience of an 
English teacher. 
RELIGION 
db a, 8 
D. D. pp. eetee” Pre "noard’ of Puniiconen’ 
75 cents net. 
The Staff Method, by Rev. 8. 8. Mitchell, 
D. D. pp. 178. Pre Sb. Board of Publication. 
75 cents net. 
Two volumes of the series called The Pres- 
byterian Pulpit, containing characteristic ser- 
mons: by leaders in the Northern Presbyte- 
rian Church. These are helpful discourses, 
and each volume has a good portrait of the 
preacher for its rs oan 


Adam and o Hisoey or yet by Prof. L. 
T. Townsend. PP. Chappell Pub. Co., 


Dr. Towheend seems to us to fall into that 
fault of hasty generalization from insufficient 
material of which he accuses the students 
whom he criticises. The book will not ap- 
peal to scholars because the author lacks the 
necessary scholarly equipment, and we can- 
not recommend it as an impartial‘and judicial 
brief snail of its topic to the general reader. 
ter and the Chisel, by Alex F. Irvine, 

Bp. pp. 08. Pblished 5 by pte edple’s Chureh of 
Short expositions of Christian truths proceed- 
ing usually upon some striking allegory or 
personal experience. The style is crisp and 
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the thought takes cognizance of pressing social 
problems of the day. These incisive papers 
are published by Mr. Irvine’s parishioners. 
Grace before Poet, by Amos R. ht ag pp. 79. 
United Soc. of C. E. Paper. 25¢ 
Mr. Wells urges variety in ee of table 
blessings in his valuable introduction, and 
gives a well-arranged collection suitable for 
all occasions. Some of the most useful are 
original. Some are in verse, and others in 
Bible words. Prayers of thanksgiving from 
famous sources are also given but most of 
them are long for the purpose. With sucha 
help at hand the custom of saying grace ought 
to be strengthened and enriched. 


Bible Studies in the Life of Paul, by Henry T. 
— D.D. pp. 129. F. H. Revell Co. 60 ca cents 


This handbook for study follows the lines on 
which we have commented in the author’s 
Bible Studies in the Life of Christ. For stu- 
dents and Sunday school classes it blazes a 
clear way and gives practical suggestions for 
individual outside work. 


SHORT STORIES 

we ce. i § 4 Foe Wilkins Freeman. pp. 
Mrs. Freeman’s fame was oi by the short 
story, and in it she is always at her best. In 
this collection the reader feels a certain mel- 
lowing, if not growth of talent. Her homely, 
but practical and often spiritually pathetic 
New England women, old maids and widows, 
still form the staple material of her fancy. 
The title story in its humor and skill is the 
most effective in the book, but all the pages 
reflect the characteristics and qualities which 
have made her fame. Her admirers will feel 
that she has given them a notable addition to 
her literary production. 

Fitty-five Years Old, by C. W. Bardeen. pp. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00. 

These tales of teaching experience are well 
imagined to bring out the peculiar atmosphere 
of the profession. The scene and circum- 
stances are those of New York state, and will 
be familiar to any who have had experience 
under its school system. The evils of political 
control of the schools—always a danger under 
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our democratic system—and the ideals of good 
teaching are admirably enforced and illus- 
trated. 

The Descent of Man, by a » deperiaaer pp. 

812. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Mrs. Wharton loves to play with ea char- 
acter in its more subtle experiences and in the 
artificial conditions of a sophisticated society. 
The short story affords her an opportunity for 
dramatic situations and humorous characters, 
of which she makes the best use. Her subtle 
humor is the most delightful factor in all these 
tales. Even in the sheer tragedy of the wreck 
and the quicksand it becomes the saving qual- 
ity. Readers who like this type of story will 
here find Mrs. Wharton at her best. 


The Faith of Men and Other Stories, by Jack 
London. pp. 286. Macmillan Co. 


Mr. London’s short stories are as vigorous as 
ever and occasionally touched with the coarse- 
ness of Alaskan life, though not as much so as 
in his first volume of short stories. They are 
powerful transcripts of the possibilities of 
human life and dog life in the conditions of 
the Arctic wilderness. The sweep of the 
frosty air in their pages carries us a long way 
from the refinement and indulgences of edu- 
cation and civilization. 

Bred in the Bone, by Thomas ¥en Page. 

pp. 274. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 
Mr. Page is much at home in the scenes and 
atmosphere of these Southern stories. They 
do not represent the high-water mark of his 
accomplishment but they have his qualities of 
humor and delightful local color and a hearty 
welcome awaits them in the list of books for 
summer reading. 

The Penobscot Man, by Fannie masty Eck- 

storm. pp. 326. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
The log drivers of the West Branch of the Pe- 
nobscot River are the heroes of these tales. 
Brave and reckless, their virtues big and primi- 
tive like their vices, these men belong to a 
vanishing class, the story of whose deeds reads 
like fiction to those who have not come in con- 
tact withthe river. In her careto cite authori- 
ties, the author has sometimes sacrificed the 
dramatic quality, but the book is well worth 
reading. 





The Midsummer Magazines 


The magazines formerly reached high-water 
mark always in the Christmas issue, but now 
the midsummer number is as much of a yearly 
feature as the midwinter one. Special covers, 
beautiful colored illustrations, the names of 
famous authors and artists in the table of con- 
tents, above all an abundance of amusing 
stories and light reading combine to make the 
August periodicals uncommonly attractive. 
How could the expenditure of ten, twenty- 
five or thirty-five cents bring more entertain- 
ment? 

Harper’s marshals a score of popular 
writers. Especially are our favorite women 
story-tellers well represented: Margaret De- 
land, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Alice Brown 
and Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. Howard 
Pyle’s pictures, Mark Twain’s paper and Mrs. 
Ward’s serial are only a few of the other in- 
teresting features. 

Most of the magazines have one or more 
articles on the St. Louis Exposition, but The 
World’s Work stands alone in publishing a 
double World’s Fair Number elaborately illus- 
trated. The whole editorial staff spent a 
month on the grounds in preparation for this 
issue. Mr. Dugmore, the staff photographer, 
took nearly all of its 250 photographs. 

The Living Age for July 30 reprints the 
complete text of Count Tolstoy’s famous ten- 
column letter in The London Times on the 
war, and the Russian Government. 

Frank Leslie’s begins a new novel by Ralph 
Connor entitled The Prospector and contains 
a lot of good short stories besides. 

St. Nicholas is running a serial story es- 
pecially translated from the Japanese, written 
by one of Japan’s most popular novelists, 
Gensai Murai. It is called Kibun Daizin or 
From Shark-Boy to Merchant Prince. 

The most notable and timely article in the 


excellent number of The Delineator is on The 
Attitude of Japanese Women in the War, 
illustrated by pictures of prominent members 
of the Ladies’ Nursing Association and the 
Ladies’ Patriotic League. It is a surprise to 
learn how the conventional, passive little Jap- 
anese women have already risen to the needs 
of the soldiers and their families. 

A story by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
charmingly illustrated in color by Jessie 
Willcox Smith, is the leading feature in Mc- 
Clure’s,- but there are a dozen other good 
things and the pictures alone make it a nota- 
ble issue. 

Scribner’s is strictly a Fiction Number and 
would attract attention by Kipling’s story, 
entitled They, if for no other reason. But it’s 
as good a book of short stories by famous peo- 
ple as one could find anywhere. 

The Century published its Fiction Number 
in July and calls its August issue, with its 
lovely cover design, a Midsummer Holiday 
Number. A variety of vacation interests are 
represented by the articles on The New Coney 
Island, Visiting in Country Houses, The Old 
and Novel Sport of Archery, Summer Splendor 
of the Chinese Court and Castaigne’s Poetic 
Pictures of Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
Entertaining stories are not lacking and we 
have to note again the rare excellence of the 
color printing in Maxfield Parrish’s pictures 
of Lombard Villas and of Mr. Knight’s Ber- 
muda. fish. 

The story which won the first prize in Good 
Housekeeping’s “‘emergency contest’? has 
the place of honor in that magazine. Mrs. 
Margaret Deland’s article on Jonquils is as 
practical as it is interesting, being a famous 
author’s wisdom on the subject of her pet 
hobby; and the pictures of early American 
wall papers are of the quaintest. 
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Closet and Altar 


IN GOD’S SCEOOL 


The Lord will perfect that which con- 
cerneth me: Thy mercy, O Lord, endur- 
eth forever: forsake not the works of Thine 
own hands. 


When we come to Christ he puts us to 
school, and the Holy Spirit is our teacher 
in all things that pertain to holiness.— 
R. J. Campbell. 


How happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice, 

And who celestial wisdom makes 
His early, only choice! 


For she has treasures greater far 
Than East or West unfold, 

And her rewards more precious are 
Then all their stores of gold. 


She guides the young with innocence 
In pleasure’s path to tread; 
A crown of glory she bestows 
Upon the hoary head. 
According as her labors rise, 
So her rewards increase; 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace. 
—John Logan. 


This old earth, where Christ himself 
learned obedience as a child, is the grand- 
est school.—Norman Macleod. 


When I think how long a little child 
is helpless, absolutely dependent on an- 
other’s love; when I think of the slow 
stages of our growth up the steep slope 
to moral and spiritual manhood; when I 
remember that every vision that beckons 
us and every hope that fires us and every 
truth that illuminates and saves us was 
won out of the riches of God, through 
the discipline and the chastisement of 
ages, I feel that the belief of God in man 
is wonderful; he hath believed in us, and 
therefore hath made no haste. We speak 
a great deal about our faith in God. 
Never forget God’s glorious faith in us.— 
G. H. Morrison. 


The wonderful thing about a man is 
his power to become.—E. I. Bosworth. 


If this is what God made for the school- 
room, I wonder what he has made for the 
home! Sometimes I wish I knew, but on 
the whole I am glad Ido not. I am glad 
that, when the awaking comes, I shall 
awake to a glad surprise.—Lyman Abbott. 




















O Lord Jesus, who knowest them 
sien Oak i isle aa 
wa y servants the prop 
remember, I beseech Thee, for good 
those who have taught me, rebuked 
me, me, guided me; and 
in that day show them mercy. 
When Thou rewardest the saints, 
remember, I beseech Thee, for good 
those who have surrounded me 
with holy influences, borne with me, 


Page sacrificed themselves 
wry Boome Soe and in that day 


ve them mercy. When Thou re- 
wardest the great that fear ie 
Name, remember, I 
for good those who have been my 
patterns of any virtue or grace, of 
repentance, ac maples of of- 
— begging of pardon, obedi- 
perseverance; and in 


tience, 
that ay show them mercy. Amen. 
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A Morning with Dr. Pearsons 


Some of the Colleges in which He is Interested 


First comes a conference with representa- 
tives of Berea, an institution in which he takes 
deep interest and to which he has given a good 
deal of money. Just now he is considering 
ways and means for supplying it with an 
abundance of water from the mountains. 
Plant and endowments already amount to 
nearly $1,000,000. When this water supply, 
which Dr. Pearsons is furnishing at his own 
expense, is secured, Berea will be amply pro- 
tected against fire and the value of its prop- 
erty greatly increased. Next year fully 1,200 
students are expected. The school is becom- 
ing increasingly popular with the mountain 
whites and is doing a work for them whose 
value to the country is beyond calculation. 
While disappointed at the unexpected action 
of the legislature forbiding the education of 
whites and colored people in the same institu- 
tion or the same campus, the trustees have de- 
termined to obey the law and have made pro- 
vision for the instruction of their colored pa- 
trons elsewhere. At Berea they will devote 
their strength wholly to the education of 
white children, mainly without doubt, to those 
who come from the mountains. Dr. Pearsons 
feels that Berea has a great future, and that 
with this addition to previous gifts, or rather 
with this completion of a plan he has long 
cherished, the school will be in a condition to 
do as good work as can be done anywhere in 
the South. 

POMONA COLLEGE 


Hardly has the ease of Berea been dismissed, 
when the president of Pomona comes in, and 
is heartily welcomed by the Doctor, who is 
eager for news from one of his intellectual 
children on the Western coast. No man is 
happier in giving it than President Gates. In 
perfect health, his wife in a climate which 
agrees with her, students rapidly increasing, 
180 out of 320 in college classes, the standard 
as high as that of Eastern colleges, friends en- 
thusiastic over the prospects, no wonder that 
Dr. Pearsons rejoices when he hears the pres- 
ident say that his gifts to Pomona have been 
the best he has ever made. The Doctor refers 
to Whitman and the work of Dr. Penrose and 
to that of Pacific University. But Dr. Gates 
declares that without saying anything against 
them he believes that Pomona is ahead of 
either of them in the kind and amount of work 
it is now doing and that its future will be no 
less brilliant than theirs. Principles of edu- 
cation are discussed. The question of new 
buildings is raised and of addition to the en- 
dowment, but no suggestion is made that the 
Doctor increase the gifts which have really 
preserved the life of the college. For no one 
knows better than President Gates that new 
gifts will not be made in any circumstances 
this year, and that it is useless for any one to 
ask for them. The Doctor is carefully con- 
sidering the work which previous gifts have 
accomplished, and when present pledges are 
met and the year comes round he will not 
hesitate to give where he thinks money most 
needed and likely to do most good. Meantime 
it would seem as if he might be let alone and 
permitted to enjoy the rest which twelve years 
of as hard work as one can conceive in study- 
ing the educational situation of the country 
have earned for him. 


SOME SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


Kingfisher is one of them. Thanks to an 
opportune pledge this college will live and 
thrive. But whocan tell at what cost in time 
and effort on the part of its president, who 
has scoured Oklahoma as well as New Eng- 
land for an endowment, without which its 
existence a year ago was problematical. 
Wichita has weathered the gale and although 
her endowment is not whatit should be or 


what some of its friends had hoped by this 
time it might have been, still its year has been 
prosperous not only through increase in num- 
ber of students but in addition to endowment. 
Winter Park, too, has thriven and thanks to 
Dr. Pearsons will make a large place for itself 
in the field of Southern education. In each 
of these colleges Dr. Pearsons sees one of his 
foster children and believes that their lives 
will be as vigorous and useful as those who 
belong to the same family but live farther 


north. 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Founded by the A. M. A., for many years 
leading an independent life while yet in close 
sympathy with the work of the A. M. A., in 
large measure it depends upon voluntary gifts 
for its support. With property worth at least 
$250,000, a library of more than 11,000 volumes, 
for which Mr. Carnegie offers to build a $25,000 
home, the needs of the institution are an en- 
dowment of half a million and money for the 
payment of current expenses. Present in- 
come from tuition, interest and the Slater 
Fund does not exceed $16,000, leaving a balance 
of about $35,000 a year to raise. To this 
should be added a debt of $45,000 which ought 
to be paid immediately. With special gifts 
from Mr. John. Foster Peabody, the General 
Education Board and other friends a building 
is now going up for a practical school and 
kindergarten which are to open this fall. This 
will furnish instruction for about 75 children. 
While the attendance at the university is not 
rapidly increasing the numbers in the higher 
classes increase every year. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


This institution was incorporated in 1901. 
It graduated this year its first class, number- 
ing ten. It can have as many students as it 
can provide for, but this provision must con- 
tain opportunity for self-support to a con- 
siderable extent. It is the only institution of 
its kind for the states of Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida. Students come from all denomi- 
nations and prize highly the privileges of theo- 
logical training. The seminary has nine acres 
of land overlooking the city of Atlanta, one 
building of brick, and a library of 2,500 vol- 
umes, worth altogether about $22,500. It seeks 
to provide a suitable education for the minis- 
ters primarily of Congregational churches in 
the highland and lowland sections of the 
South. There are 350 of these churches al- 
ready, in addition to those of the United 
Brethren and the Protestant Methodist, which 
number about 1,000 in the region. 

The needs are an income of $15,000 for run- 
ning expenses and salary of five professors, 
with an endowment for a special professor- 
ship for students from Cuba and Porto Rico. 
A building for lectures and the library is in- 
dispensable. At present the A. M. A. is ap- 
propriating $3,000 a year to the seminary, 
leaving Dr. Kirbye, its president, to look to 
the churches for the rest of the money re- 
quired for its support. It would seem as if a 
seminary which in two or three years might 
have more than 100 students in training for 
Southern pulpits ought not to find it difficult 
to secure its comparatively small endowment. 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


Few Congregationalists know anything 
about this college. It is situated in Demo- 
rest, Ga., a region in which opportunities for 
education are very limited. It finds it neces- 
sary to maintain an elementary school, a model 
of its kind, in which there are 250 students and 
a@ preparatory and college department which 
number 125 more. It seeks to keep the ex- 
pense at about $100 a year for each pupil. It 
has a large three-story brick building with 


14 rooms, a two-story building of wood of six 
rooms, used for the model school, a girls’ dor- 
mitory with accommodations for 50 and a dor- 
mitory for 25 boys. It owns a couple of small 
dwelling houses and 50 lots, and has a library 
of 500 volumes and about $500 worth of chem- 
ical and physical apparatus. 

Its needs are apparent. An endowment to 
bring in not less than $10,000 a year, some 
new buildings and scholarships, by means of 
which needy students may work their way 
through college. At present the college re- 
ceives $3,000 a year from the A. M. A. and 
$2,000 from tuition, leaving Pres. John C. 
Campbell to raise as much more. Considera- 
ble attention must be given in this section of 
the country to industrial education, and for 
this suitable provision must be made. 


WILLIAMSBURG ACADEMY 


This is one of the schools aided by the 
A.M. A. and one which has prospered from 
the start. It is in Kentucky and-is patronized 
by the mountain whites. Last year it had 
375 students and was compelled to turn away 
more than 100 who wanted board and another 
100 who wanted to join some of the different 
classes. The plant is hardly worth more than 
$20,000. Fire last year destroyed two build- 
ings which ought to be replaced at once. A 
plant for supplying water or rather for its 
storage and distribution is greatly needed. 
But the pressing necessities are for buildings, 
dormitories and recitation rooms for at least 
700 students. Nor can the school long exist 
without a moderate endowment to set it upon 
its feet. 

With the exception of Atlanta University, 
these schools are for the whites and are closely 
connected with the work of the Congregational 
churches in the South. With the exception 
of the university they are all aided by the 
A. M. A., but the resources of this association 
do not justify it in appropriating the money 
its officers are convinced each one of these 
schools should have. Dr. Pearsons does not 
feel that at his age and with a department of 
college education with which he is thoroughly 
familiar and which calls for the largest gifts 
he can make he would be justified in turning 
his attention to this new field in the South. 
But it ought to be cultivated and on a gener- 
ous scale. Nowhere in the world would a 
judicious investment of two or three million 
dollars have greater effect on the training and 
Christian development of a noble race of peo- 
ple than in the endowment and proper equip- 
ment of our educational institutions in the 
South. 


Chicago, Ill. FRANKLIN. 





Growth by Restriction 


Wahpeton, N. D., a church of 135 members, has a 
Ladies’ Missionary Society. At a recent meeting 
60 regular members were present, who were also 
regular attendants at the monthly meetings. 

“ How did you go to work,” I asked, “ to secure 
such fine attendance?” 

“ Well,” said the president, “ we struggled along 
month by month with a membership and attendance 
of five. The Ladies’ Aid and the Club were fully 
attended, with unabated enthusiasm. We decided 
to try a new plan. 

“We drew up a constitution which prohibited any 
lady joining our missionary society unless invited 
and admitted by vote. Each name must be pre- 
sented by a member in regular attendance, and 
formally voted in. 

“ The demand for admission has steadily increased 
until we now number 60 enthusiastic members. 

“Once in three months we have a supper, when 
each member is permitted to invite a gentleman. 
The ladies provide the supper, the gentlemen pay 
so much a plate, which adds a goodly sum to our 
missionary treasury.” H. 8. C. B. 
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Harvard Summer School 
‘of Theology 


BY REV. EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


The half hundred students in the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology formed a some- 
what heterogeneous company, varying in age 
from a little over one score years to more than 
four score; in acquirements, from a theologue 
to a theological professor; in denomination, 
from a Unitarian to a representative of an ex- 
ceedingly conservative Western body; in geo- 
graphical distribution, reaching from Maine to 
California, from New Hampshire to Georgia, 
with representatives from New Brunswick 
and Japan to give it an international char- 
acter, while the presence of a Brookline lady 
made evident the gallantry that had prevailed 
in formulating conditions of membership. 

This peculiar body was, however, unani- 
mous on one point, at least—its high estimate 
of the value of the course offered by the school. 
This was evidenced by the hearty rounds of 
applause often heard in the classroom and in 
the address the students adopted at the close. 
What can an ordinary man receive and digest 
from forty-five lectures, and some extras, 
crowded into fifteen midsummer days, by 
seven professors in as many different lines of 
study? The fruitage was not so much learn- 
ing as stimulus, inspiration. Leaving the 
beaten paths of ministerial service for a while, 
we had the exhilaration of some mountain 
climbing, with an occasional dip inte some 
darkly interesting valley. That it was a uni- 
versity school rather than a denominational 
institution gave a certain fascinating freedom. 
There was no distress of spirit, no straining 
of denominational loyalty, when the scholar 
found himself utterly at variance with the 
teachings from the desk. It was an eclectic 
feast; as the boys say, ‘‘ You pays your money 
and you takes your choice.” It is hard to tell 
which was the most valuable, the stimulus 
of challenged utterances or the inspiration of 
eongenial thoughts. We found enough good 
eats, plenty of spurs, no bits and bridles, and 
had more than one glorious gallop. 

In previous years the lectures have been 
given largely by outsiders on special themes; 
this year entirely by the faculty, presenting 
**a cross section through the work of theo- 
logical education.”? This year’s plan offered 
some definite advantages. There was a unity 
of spirit. An atmosphere existed that is ut- 
terly unattainable where the lecturers are 
men foreign to the institution and to each 
other. A kind of kinship was created. Then 
it was more academic, more of a change from 
ministerial duties, and also unlike the papers 
presented at various religious public gather- 
ings. The world and our work is so passion- 
ately, almost morbidly practical, that a few 
days spent in the contemplation of historic 
movements, fundamental truths and master- 
ful personalities is a tonic that many need 
and we all valued. 

Inspiration was the main result, but we did 
gather some facts out of the great mass 
spread before us. Professor Lyon’s full ac- 
count of the code of laws, wonderfully sys- 
tematized, and issued by Hammurabi, several 
hundred years before Moses, started many 
thoughts as he indicated its resemblance to 
the Hebrew legal code. Professor Toy, in 
speaking of The Development of Monotheism, 
made us realize that in other religions, even 
the most polytheistic, there were some who 
reached out toward a Supreme Being, and 
that the ‘“‘unitary conception’? was wide- 
spread, though the Hebrews alone made it a 
part of the life of the world. Prof. George 
F. Moore compelled us to recognize that the 
Hebrews’ contribution to Christianity did not 
reach its limit with the days of Ezra or the 
close of the canon, but from its later devel- 
opments, even into the Christian era, came 
enrichment to the new faith—Judaism and 
Christianity, the beautiful mother of a beau- 
tiful daughter. 
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Professor Emerton’s lectures on The Devel- 
opment of Reformation Thought disclosed 
clearly the deep and strong thought currents 
under the familiar facts of this period, for he 
has the historic vision which is almost as rare 
as the prophetic vision. Professor Peabody’s 
lectures on The Ethical Teachings of Jesus 
Christ, in his absence, were read by Professor 
Hale, who conducted a most valuable homi- 
letical section afternoons. Professor Fenn’s 
three lectures on Calvinism pictured the grew- 
someness and glory of that system, as origi- 
nally formulated, its subsequent modification 
in New England, and then in a perfect torrent 
of suggestions poured forth his views of the 
place and potency of certain elements of Cal- 
vinism in modern thought. 

As Professor Emerton stimulated all, in 
opening the school, with his lucid presenta- 
tion of vast historic movements, so Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Moore brought it to a superb and 
quickening climax by his course on Personal 
Influences on Theology in the Nineteenth 
Century, picturing and contrasting Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl, Bauer and Harnack, 
Newman and Martineau, Comte and Spencer, 
Arnold and Browning, and closing with a 
spiritually uplifting portrayal of Bushnell 
and Phillips Brooks. 





An Educational Outlook along 
the Missouri 


BY REV. BERNARD G. MATTSON, 
YANKTON, 8. D. 


For the race, the individual or the institu- 
tion it is a triumph to get past the struggle for 
mere existence and into the higher regions of 
increasing development and power. 


COURAGE IS AN ASSET IN THE NEWER 
MIDDLE WES&T 


As a part of the realizable value of coura- 
geous leadership, Yankton College for the 
fifth successive time closes its financial year 
without debt and with strong gains in equip- 
ment and means. As but half of the $60,000 
raised by President Warren is strictly endow- 
ment money, Dr. Pearsons gives a year’s ex- 
tension of time for the completion of the $50,- 
000 fund to be duplicated by him. Meantime 
the college is the gainer outside of endowment 
by at least two-thirds of the other $30,000. 
The architect’s plans for the new Carnegie 
college library have been accepted, and the 
building will be erected this season. The 
faculty will be increased next year by the ad- 
dition ofa second man in the sciences, who 
will relieve Professor Clark’s heavy load by 
taking biology and botany. Director J. W. 
Mather of the Conservatory of Music accepts 
a pressing call to the Methodist Morningside 
College of Sioux City, closing an increasingly 
successful half decade of work. A county 
teachers’ institute joins forces with the col- 
lege summer school, with promise of large 
attendance. 

Enrollment gains are in the collegiate de- 
partment, where their value counts for most. 
The total last year, including the summer 
school, was 338. Rev. E. F. Williams of Chi- 
cago, the Commencement speaker, made an 
instructive and timely address on Political 
Ideals. 


CORN, CATTLE AND CHARACTER 


A hundred miles up the-river from Yankton 
and seventeen miles from a railroad flourishes 
that unique child of pioneer need and educa- 
tional idealism, Ward Academy. Here are 
some facts that tell of a prosperous year: A 
total enrollment of 124 students, the largest 
in the school’s history and double that of four 
years ago; all expenses of this year met and 
deficit of $750 from the preceding year pro- 
vided for. The academy owns 680 acres of 
land, of which 200 acres are under plow, 
the larger part of the farm werk being done 
by students. Last year it produced 750 bush- 
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els of potatoes, 1,300 ef oats, 2,500 of corn. 
The school also owns 50 head of cattle, 12 
horses and 70 hogs. 

In material resources, common sense man- 
agement, educational and religious ideals and 
attainments, Ward Academy excels most other 
schools of its class. At any rate the question, 
Why Ward Academy? was not raised by the 
750 people who came by carriage, wagon and 
on foot to attend the Commencement exer- 
cises, enjoy the festivities—literary, musical 
and athletic—and to receive with honor Mrs. 
Joseph Ward of Yankton, who delivered an 
address. These prairie people are of no small 
intellectual appetite. Nothing less than two 
Commencement addresses will do, besides an 
oration from each graduate. On this occasion 
the other invited speaker was Rev. J. A. De- 
rome of Valley Springs. 

A single characteristic incident of the spirit 
of the teachers and student body ought not to 
go unrecorded. Accustomed to almost mirac- 
ulous stretching of resources to make both 
ends meet they cheerfully add the achieve- 
ment of a $100 scholarship in Yankton Col- 
lege, whose benefits shall apply in aid of the 
higher education of young people from their 
own church and school. Verily these prairies 
produce something richer than corn and cattle. 


A SCHOOL OF LIFE FOR THE INDIAN 


Nestled between the Missouri bottoms and 
the Nebraska hills lies the picturesque and 
practical Santee Normal Training School, a 
spring of sound knowledge as to the home, 
farm, shop, school, Bible and church. Here 
drink the youth of a primitive race and it is 
no mere figure of speech to say they find it a 
fountain of life. After a year begun in the 
darkness of portending financial disaster or 
suicidal retrenchment, owing to inadequate 
appropriations from the A. M. A., the thank- 
ful record stands of special and timely gifts 
sufficient to tide over the crisis and enabie the 
year’s work to be successfully carried through. 

While government schools have multiplied 
and enlarged so that they lap over each other 
and seem to the outsider to leave no room for 
the mission school, the need for this, our own 
work, increases. Our Christian Indians have 
learned the value of another kind of training 
which the government schools cannot furnish. 
Dr. Riggs, a man of Pauline devotion and 
Erasmian scholarship, is once more at the 
helm after his trip to the Holy Land with 
Jerusalem Sunday school pilgrims. 





An Interdenominational Pastor 


Now that church “ mergers” are under active dis- 
cussion, the town of Rehoboth may give evidence 
that will throw light on the practical working of a 
scheme whose theoretical attraction is evident. 
Thirty years ago it had no less than five rival 
organizations—Baptist, Methodist, ‘Six principle 
Baptist,” Freewill Baptist and Christian. All 
these in later years have usually been without a 
resident pastor. 

In 1896 Rey. Charles B. Wathen became pastor 
of the Congregational church, and on acquaintance 
with his new field found himself called upon for the 
funerals of a region of about forty square miles. 
Endearing himself to the people by an excellent 
spirit he was invited in 1900 to preach at the Chris- 
tian church in South Rehoboth, and willingly gave 
the people of this village his services each Sunday 
afternoon, maintaining his own services in the morn- 
ing and evening. The experiment proving suc- 
cessful, the doors of the Independent Free Baptist 
place of worship, known as Horton Chapel, were 
opened to him and a second afternoon service was 
arranged. After a little these two services came to 
be held on alternate Sundays. 

For nearly four years this arrangement of a single 
pastor for churches of three different denominations 
has been maintained with harmony and success. 
No formal engagement exists with any but the Con- 
gregational church, and the preacher receives no 
stipulated salary from the others, but freewill offer- 
ings at each service and on other occasions testify to 
satisfaction on both sides. Regular weekly prayer 
meetings are held at the senior church, but “ neigh- 
borlies ”’ or cottage meetings are substituted in the 
other villages except in seasons of severe weather. 

G. H. J. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing 
house for opinion on all topics of general im- 
portance. To that end, brief voluntary con- 
tributions are invited in the hope that all 
sides of debatable questions will be freely 
and fairly discussed. In selecting these open 
letters for publication, the editors will en- 
deavor to choose such as will interest and 
profit the readers of the paper. 


The Question of Reorganization 


I have read all that is said in the last Con- 
gregationalist about the National Council with 
great interest. Frank expressions of opinion 
are helpful. So here are mine for what they 
are worth: 

Dr. Noble has spoken words that are in the 
minds of many thoughtful people, in the un- 
derlying query, Do we need to depart from 
great fundamental and historic principles in 
order to meet present conditions? If, for ex- 
ample, the office of moderator is to extend be- 
yond the sessions of the council, let the council 
itself say so, and then let the moderator speak 
as by authority of the council and not in his 
own name chiefly. I say this with all respect 
for his abilities and the service voluntarily 
undertaken by the present moderator. 

The program is crowded and has the appear- 
ance of richness. But a little examination 
shows that it is, with slight exceptions, really 
taken up with the conventional subjects of 
our councils and state conventions. The aim 
seems to be to fire the denominational mind to 
greater zeal along the beaten paths, with here 
and there a little attention to some novelties, 
which are newer in form than in substance. 
What is there in the program that will induce 
a broad-minded man of business or a scholar 
to go halfway across the continent to hear 
finished essays or popular platform addresses 
from men who are excellent essayists but not 
necessarily trained thinkers, who know how 
to study subjects scientifically and to present 
them in a scientific way? What is there in 
the program to help the rank and file of our 
churches to see their own problems in the light 
of the best that modern social science can 
throw on them? 

The questions suggested editorially by The 
Congregationalist are more urgent than the 
topics of the program, with a few exceptions, 
chiefly in the reports of some of the committees. 
The real underlying problem of our denomina- 
tion is expressed in the question, What reor- 
ganization do our churches need to meet the 
conditions of the times? First, in order to do 
their work of fellowship with each other and 
through the denominational societies better. 
Secondly, within the local church itself, so 
that its own work shall develop the principle 
of fellowship and secure greater efficiency. 
The two questions are intimately allied. We 
have seen the reorganization of education and 
of industry within a generation. This has 
been brought about by the combined efforts 
of scientific study and practical experiment. 
Our denomination, no denomination can put 
off attention to this subject much longer with 
safety. Its study is essential to the questions 
which The Congregationalist raises. It is 
nearly two decades since we have had a scien- 
tific or philosophic discussion of our polity. 
Meanwhile, great changes have appeared in it, 
demanding scientific treatment and for practi- 
cal reasons. Is not two-thirds of the program 
really a threshing of old straw and in the old 
way? 


Auburndale, Mass. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 





If you want a good, clear brain, capable of 
sustained and efficient effort, drink plenty of 
good water, breathe plenty of oxygen from 
the out-door atmosphere, take plenty of exer- 
cise and subsist on simple foods of highly 
nourishing value, easily digested, easily assim- 
ilated.— What to Eat. ss 


Wyoming 


The first half of the year just closed shows remark- 
able advance among the churches, and is ground 
for rejoicing. 

The church at Dayton has doubled its ber- 
ship since New Year’s, mostly on confession. It is 
the only Congregational church in the state using 
an individual communion set, the gift of the pastor. 

Sheridan is the second church in the state to 
assume self-support. This effort also stimulated 
missionary gifts and the church is forging to the 
front in this direction also. An enlarged audience- 
room and a parsonage are among immediate needs. 

At Buffalo twenty-two members have been re- 
ceived within nine months, all but one on confes- 
sion. Within less than two years the church has 
doubled its membership. Like Sheridan, this church 
greatly needs a parsonage. 

Iusk has increased its membership, but the 
marked advance is along the line of children’s 
work. In both Junior Endeavor and Boys’ Brigade 
commendable work has been accomplished. The 
parsonage is receiving needed repairs inside and 
out. 

Manville and Horseshoe have bee greatly encour- 
aged by the coming of Rev. G. A. Barnes. Attend- 
ance and interest have increased and advance is 
marked along all lines. While we rejoice with Mr. 
Barnes in winning a Rhodes Scholarship and sev- 
eral years of advanced study at Oxford, Eng., it is 
to be regretted that so auspicious a pastorate must 
close with the coming of fall. 

Douglas, the Converse County seat, is a place of 
importance in the center of the state. Its church 
has made steady growth. Nine members have 
been received this year. The era of improvements 
which came to the church last year has continued, 
and now church and parsonage are in good shape. 
The same is true of the finances. The State Sun- 
day School Association held its annual meeting in 
this city last month, one of the most helpful in its 
history. 

Guernsey and Torrington were greatly encour- 
aged by the coming of a pastor, and a little later 
by the reopening of iron mines and shipment of 
ore. Attendance is good and advance is being 
made all along the line. Prior to the arrival of 
the minister’s family the parsonage was papered 
throughout. The offerings to missions exceed all 
previous records. 

The first year of a successful pastorate at Wheat- 
land has just closed. Attendance has been in- 
creasingly large, the Sunday school has grown, two 
out-station Sunday schools have been cared for and 
twenty-eight have been received to membership, 
fourteen coming on confession. The building of a 
parsonage is now engrossing attention, and $1,000 
have thus far been secured. The State Associa- 
tion will meet here in September. 

Though but recently arrived at Rock Springs, 
the work under the leadership of the pastor and 
his wife is progressing well; the out-station Sun- 
day school at Mine No. 4 is to be reorganized 
as soon as a room can be obtained, and in all its 
branches church activity is in a satisfactory state 
for a city of 6,000 whose population speak forty- 
six different dialects. 

After but three months of a new pastorate at Green 
River, congregations haye increased and Sunday 
school attendance and membership enlarged. June 
12 was given to children’s services, and the offer- 
ing for Sunday school missions was largest of any 
home missionary church in the state. 





CHEYENNE 


A special feature of the Children’s Day exercises 
in First Church was the reception into the church 
of eleven children from the Sunday school, making 
thirty-three received since Jan. 1. The pastor 
spent two weeks in California in advance of his 
vacation, and the church was supplied by Rev. 
Annette B. Gray. 

South Church, though without a resident minis- 
ter, is cared for by the Congregational pastors of 
the city. This is due to the straitened condition 
of the home missionary treasury. The burden of 
the work has fallen on the workers of First Church. 
In addition to the regular Sunday appointments 
midweek services and a teachers’ meeting are sus- 
tained. Much needed repairs on the church are 
just completed and the church presents a fine ap- 
pearance with its new roof, three coats of paint 
outside and newly papered walls within. During 
the last seven months thirty-eight members have 
been received, mostly on confession. 

Every Congregational church and Sunday school 
in the state made a Children’s Day offering to the 
work of the Sunday School Society and, so far as 
reported, in every case the gift was an increase 
over the preceding year. Ww. B. D. G. 
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The Allen School of West Newton, Mass. 


Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of 
Cambridge never spoke in happier vein 
than when addressing the pupils of the 
Allen School at their graduating exercises. 
last June. He was the climax of a series. 
of perfections: the day without, the au- 
dience within, the beautiful assembly 
room, the music, the flowers. ‘“‘I hope 
every one of you will have a hard life,” 
he said to the graduates. Surely not a 
reassuring message for age and wisdom 
to give to inexperience and hope, to 
young manhood just turning to the de- 
lights of college and the world. ‘‘I hope 
you will have the hardest kind of a life, 
that it may bring out every particle of 
manhood there is in you!” Age and wis- 
dom could wish nothing better; and the 
soul of every youth “‘ stood up in his eyes ’” 
as his whole moral being gave assent. 

The Doctor had put into inspirational 
form the very heart of the year’s work. 
These young men had fought a good fight. 
They had spent, many of them, the hard- 
est year of their lives—and the best year; 
the reward was a still harder task, for 
they were facing the college examinations. 
Five were scheduled for Harvard, two 
for the Massachusetts Tech., one the 
Worcester Tech., one Brown University. 
The happiest among them was the young 
man who had been carrying from 25 to 30 
recitations a week in preparation for Har- 
vard finals, but whose determination to 
be master of his work had made him the 
first scholarin school. This hard-hearted 
wish of the great preacher was the echo 
of the boy’s own experience and that of his 
schoolmates, wrought out in manful work 
during the weeks that had gone. 

The school never had a better year. It 
has grown in numbers about 20 per cent. 
over last year. It has maintained a large 


staff of teachers whose salaries aggregate . 


100 per cent. greater than four years 
ago. It has strengthened scholarship and 
thereby added to the pupils’ sense of 
power. It has roused sleepers from their 
lethargy. Of the 65 pupils in school, 37 
have been on the Honor List for at least 
one week, while some have won Honors 
more than 20 times. The 20 pupils who 
make their home at the school have come 
from seven different states and two for- 
eign countries, a cosmopolitan group who 
educate one another while the teachers 
teach and who live happily and strongly 
in the atmosphere of kindness and freedom 
that pervades the home. 

Mr. Bailey, the Head Master, has re- 
versed the tradition of fifty years in one 
respect: hereafter the school will be a 
school for boys. He is making plans also 
for further growth the coming year. 
Having reached the limit of capacity in 
his own home, he has associated with him 
Mr. Will R. Howard, recently Governor 
at the Friends’ School, Providence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard will occupy a beautiful 
estate adjoining the school, where those 
who would otherwise form a waiting list 
can be accommodated. Mr. Howard’s 
unusual success as a teacher and disci- 
plinarian, together with his jovial temper 
and high Christian character, makes him 
an ideal man for boys to live with. And 
when all is said, when all due credit is 
given to fine buildings, superior equip. 
ment and flawless teaching, the power 
that really educates is the Man. 
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Abbot Academy 
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A School with Old Traditions and New Buildings 





The Library 

For nearly seventy-five years Abbot Acad- 
emy, Andover, has made a specialty of char- 
acter-building and has graduated a remarkably 
fine type of woman—healthy, capable, and love- 
able. There is a humorous legend that the 
school was originally founded for the purpose 
of furnishing wives for the missionaries 
trained in Andover Seminary; whether this be 





single rooms and a few 
large double ones, but 
most are in suites of 
bedroom and sitting- 
room, and are shared 
by two students. Resi- 
dents are likely to call 
a visitor’s attention to 
the gifts of two “‘old 
Abbot girls”; from 
Mrs. Riggs (Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin), that writer 
80 appreciated by girls, 
@ portrait of herself, 
and from Alice French 
(Octave Thanet) a gift 
which shows a deep 
knowledge of feminine 
needs, a full length mir- 
ror in which ‘one can 
see how one’s skirt hangs.’’ They are proud, 
too, of a highstanding clock presented by the 
boys of Phillips Academy when the hall was 
built. 

On the left of Draper Hall is McKeen Me- 
morial Hall, just finished, built by thealumne 
and called after the two teachers whose names 
the old graduates love to recall, Miss Philena 


French, German, history, English, philosophy 
and theism, chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
goelogy, zodlogy, botany, mathematics, Bible 
history, music, drawing, elocution and gymnas- 
tics. Gymnastics is required throughout the 
year. The courses in music and art are es- 
pecially fine. The object of the academic 
course is to furnish a broad, useful and ef- 
ficient education. The woman who has re- 
ceived this training can adapt herself to any 
position she may occupy later, be it in business 
Office, schoolroom or home. 

The life of the students is normal and 
healthy. The few simple rules which must 
be obeyed mean merely that a girl must learn 
her lessons and conduct herself as a gentle- 
woman. Attendance is required on Sunday 
morning at either the South Congregational 
Church or Christ Church (Episcopal); house- 
hold prayers are held morning and evening, 
and the school Y. W. C. A. exerts a religious 
influence. 

In between lessons and study hours come 
sueh good times: indoors, corridor parties, in- 
formal teas, receptions, dramatics, and talks 
by famous men and women; and out-of-doors, 
tennis, hockey, golf, basket ball, riding, skat- 
ing and other sports. The lectures, concerts, 





fact or fiction, —_. 
truth it is that the |’. - 
academy has given 
to men of all call- 
ings the very best 
sort of wives, and 
their daughters 
and granddaught- | 
ers come back to | 
the beloved school } 
from all over the | 
country. Aschool } 
is :known by its 
scholars and Ab- 
bot’s best praise is 
the lives of the six 
thousand women 
who have gone 
from out her care. 

This was the 
first school for 
girls alone to be in- 
corporated in New 
England. In 1828 
Mrs. Sarah Abbot 
furnished the 
money to build 
Abbot Hall on an 
acre of land given 
byi{Mark Newman, 
Esq. This was the 
school center, and the pupils boarded about in 
the village until, in 1854, Smith Hall—a dormi- 
tory—was built. It is interesting to know that 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, with the other 
ladies of the town, procured the furnishings 
for the house. Today the academy owns 
twenty-three acres of land; Smith Hall—long 
outgrown—is moved to rear and kept as a 
memorial only, and Abbot Hall, once consid- 
ered a ‘“‘ spacious ‘edifice,’”’ is moved to the 
side, and is one of three buildings. In the 
center stands Draper Hall, named for Mr. 
Warren F. Draper, the trustee and devoted 
friend whose generous gift completed the sum 
necessary for the building. 

It isan ideal building for girls to live and 
work in—large, airy and sunny. On the first 
floor are the pleasant reception-rooms and the 
well-lighted libraries and reading-rooms, 
where the student has access to some 6,000 
volumes, and the best periodicals and news- 
papers. On the floors above are the music- 
rooms, so constructed that the sounds are shut 
off from the rest of the building, large art- 
rooms containing a fine collection of casts, 
and the students’ rooms. There are a few 
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Draper Hall 


and Miss Phoebe McKeen. This building con- 
tains a large auditorium, which will also be 
used as a gymnasium, and a number of well- 
lighted and well-ventilated recitation-rooms. 
Abbot Hall is to be remodeled and will con- 
tain laboratories, but the old assembly hall— 
rich in memories—will be left untouched. All 
the buildings are heated and 
lighted from a central station. 
Fortunate indeed is a school 
with beautiful old traditions 
and ideals, and also the best 
modern buildisigs a school 
architect can plan. 

The academy offers a col- 
lege preparatory course, the 
certificate of which admits to 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Welles- 
ley and Vassar, and which is 
a thorough preparation for 
those colleges where no certifi- 
cate is received. Thereis also 
the academic course, literary, 
scientific or classic, of college 
grade, offering for selection 
courses in Latin, Greek, 


ie a OCT AS and good 

ee | plays in Boston— 
; twenty-three 
‘| miles distant—are 
accessible to the 
students and there 
are excursions to 
spots of historical 
and literary inter- 
est. 

A prominent 
factor in Abbot 
Academy educa- 

! tion is the schol- 
mei arly influence of 
the town of Ando- 
ver. Phillips 
Academy for boys 
—fifty-one years 
older than Abbot 
—and Andover 
Theological Semi- 
nary—twenty- two 
years older—to- 
gether with Abbot 
itself, create a 
quiet and irresis- 
tible atmosphere 
of learning. Here 
lived Woods, Stu- 
art, Park, Phelps, 
Churchill, Justin Edwards, Professorand Mrs. 
Stowe, and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; here 
Elijah Kellogg wrote Spartacus and Samuel 
F. Smith, America—memories crowd on one 
another and the learning of the past becomes 
a subtle inspiration to have its influence for 
many years to come, 








fencing in the Gymnasium 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BARNES, G. A., to Manville and Horseshoe, Wyo. 
Accepts. 

Bascom, GEo. 8., Sykeston, N. D., to Eureka Ch., 
Hurdsfield. 

BAvER, Puiuir E., Stanton, Mich., to Belding. 
Declines. 

BEViER, Epwin D., Platteville Ch., Mt. Zion, 
Wis., to become the assistant of five Presbyte- 
rian pastors along the Monongahela River from 
Monessen to Brownsville, Pa. Accepts. 

BLAIR, DAvip G., Bronson and Bethel, Mich., to 
Big Rapids. Accepts. 


BuTLER, JAS. E., Belding, Mich., to Lowell. Ac- 
cepts. 

CAIN, FRANCIS E., Hayden, Col., to Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. Accepts. 


DUNCAN, CALVIN W., to remain another year at 
Ogalalla, Neb., at an increased salary. 

FULLERTON, Prof. KEMPER, Lane Theological 
Sem.,to Old Testament chair at Oberlin. Accepts. 

GODDARD, Louis A., Somers, Ct., to Redding. 

GREENE, WINTHROP B., Pomfret Center, Ct., to 
Olivet Ch., Bridgeport. 

HANFORD, SAmM’L I., Weeping Water, Neb., 
Plymouth Ch., Lincoln. 

LIVINGSTON, STEPHEN T., formerly of Hartford 
Sem., to West Ch., Andover, Mass. 

NICHOLS, NATHAN R., Norwich, Vt., to Sudbury. 
Accepts. 

PITZER, HARLAND H., 
Ind. Accepts. 

RINDELL, GILBERT, 
Neb. Accepts. 

SCHUMAKER, WM. W., Merrill, Mich., 
and Bethel. Accepts. 

SECORD, ALBERT, to Garafraxa and Belwood, Ont. 

SHULTZ, JACOB K., recently of Glencoe, Minn., to 
Madison. 


to 


Upland Univ., to Portland, 
Chicago, Ill., to Arlington, 


to Bronson 


STEVENS, CHAS. M., Stillwater, Minn., to Clear- 
water and Hasty. 
STOCKWELL, CyRus K., Angola, Ind., to Alexan- 


dria. Accepts. 

SWENSON, FRANK O., 
Neb. 

WALTON, JAS. A., Highlands, First, Emanuel and 
Fairview Churches, Velva, N. D., to Poplar Grove, 
lil. Accepts, 

WILSON, DAVID L., Ft. Fairfield, Me., accepts call 
to First Ch., Belfast. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CLARK, JAS. 8., Hartford Sem., o. Hardwick, Vt., 
July 29. Sermon, Dr. C. H. Merrill; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. D. L. Hilliard, L. M. Keneston, J. P. 
Marvin, W. C. Clark and Mr. D. R. Kennedy. 

RosE, EDWIN, t. Westmore, Vt., July 25. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Thos. Hall, A. F. MacGregor, W. A. 
Warner and Dr. C. H. Merrill. The same council 
dismissed Rev. C. O. Gill, who does not, we under- 
stand, close his connection with the church at 
Jericho. 

RouNDY, RODNEY W., Yale Sem., o. and 7. Ludlow, 
Vt., July 27. Sermon, Dr. G. W. Phillips; other 


Chicago Sem., to Waverly, 


Continued on page 204. 








$62, BUFFALO TO SAN FRANCISCO AND RETURN, 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Account Trien- 
nial Conclave, Knights Templar and Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, L. 0. O. F. Tickets on sale Aug. 15 
to Sept. 9. Good returning until Oct. 23, 1904. 
This rate, in connection with the excellent service 
offered, makes the Nickel Plate Road a favorite 
route. For rates from New England, see local 
ticket agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
New Old South Bullding, Boston, Mass. 


THE STATE OF MAINE.—Maine stands unrivaled 
today as the Summer Playground for ali America. 
At any time within the past quarter century there 
have been those who have loved the state for its 
varied natural charms, and the few hundreds of a 
decade ago have now swelled into tens of thou- 
sands. With its far northern situation, its clear, 
bracing air, its pure water, its magnificent scenery 
of lake, hillside, mountain and valley, rugged sea- 
coast and forest primeval combined, Maine offers 
charms for the tourist, pleasure seeker and sports- 
man not possessed by any other part of our country. 
Copies of publications descriptive of what Maine 
has to induce rest for the overworked, health for 
the invalided and recreation for all, will be sent on 
application. F. E. Boothby, General Passenger 
Agent, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, Me. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Of Brookfield, Mo.,acity of 6,000 prone, without 
pastor, desires “4 er a anne. irst comimuni- 
cation to the undersigned should state briefly, expecta- 
tions as to sala: 7 ana other personal information the 
church would be interested in. Address E E. Barrows, 
Brookfield, Mo. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


MONTANA ASSOCIATION, Columbus, Oct. 4. 
ey = iy ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Denver, 


SOUTHEAST GEORGIA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION, Smiley, 
Ga., Oct. 6. 


National Council, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 13-20. 
Sa Day, WORLD’s Farr, St. Louis, Mo., 
ct. 21. 








Deaths 


MINER~—In Ridgeway, Mo., June 26, Rev. Samuel E. 
Miner, aged 89 yrs. ‘'a graduate of Auburn Seminary 
ra entered upon work in Madison, Wis. 

in 1844. Later pastorates were in 
fikhorn, Wyocena and Monroe, but for the past thirty- 
five years he has been largely engaged in business. 
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Scrofula 


Makes its presence known 
by many signs,—glandular 
tumors, bunches in the neck, 
cutaneous eruptions, in- 
flamed eyelids, sore ears, ca- 
tarrh and wasting diseases. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Effects permanent cures. 














PURE PILLOWS 


afford 





feathers. 
your health will sooner or later yield to such 
bad treatment. 

We never buy job lots or odd stocks of 
feathers. 
ket and buy the highest grade of steam-purified, 
live-geese, selected feathers. 


Sanitary feather pillows are not a luxury; 
they are a necessity. 
From the standpoint of hygiene, you can’t 


to breathe the odors of ill-cured, impure 
Even if your nostrils do not rebel, 


We go directly into the feather mar- 


These are the 


choicest grown, but they are worth every cent they cost. 
We make our pillows in the cleanest, lightest, and most sanitary bedding 


workrooms in this country. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 

Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 

Wiggin, Treasurer ; cae 4° Roemer. Publishing 1 
Agent. in New York, Fourth A 

and Twenty-second ste in Chicago, 153 La Salle Specs 


THE ComGnnesstamal HoME MISSIONARY soommrr, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd §t., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland Treasurer, to whom Carey and ‘subserip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. wate Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. elton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave.,and Twenty-second 8t., New York. Missions in the 
United States, —eere and educational ee the South 
and inthe West, among the Indians and Chine Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago omice, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations ey be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hub Fourth Ave. and 
iron en 8t., on York City. 


E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING ay, oe BS 
aide in ards, ‘B.D. Keg and perso 
H. ae 


East Taman St We St. Sow ui Char NY. Rev ¢ 
Was n St., Chicago, Ili. ; Rev. G 
House, Boston, Mass. ; 


Hood, Congre- 

“Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
a ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. enty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen sta! 
Fee Christian aeseete in Utah and New Mexi 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilki 

urer. Offices, 12. Pe1s a House, B 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND lg 
LISHING potas tT ys dent gational House, Bosto: 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, A 
Secretary and Bhs. 


vy Dapepement which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday’ school unissio naries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary lite’ 

ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or et re aay orat Feduced 


cost. The administrative expenses of this Ley my 
ps Big eb ee fat Af appropri tions from the B 
en 


ary work. 
aaa F. J. Marsh, is 2 New England Superintendent for 


de 
yy artnent, | in Cares = the Business 


The Business 
Memes, and known in trade 
pon es The Congregationalist 








jurer, 





$58 H 


Pilgrim Press, 

‘and Chricitan World, the 
grim series of 1 Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 

pers, books for Sunda: hoes and home reading. Ree- 
ords and Reguisites and § h 
and sells the blishers as well as 
own. Its treas 
Missio: 
annual appro 





tions for periodicals from Ohio” and all states cast 


should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 

bury, a —* and from the Interlor’and Western 

states to e Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Nl 





NATIONAL COUNCIL gf ay RELIEF FUND. 
8 0 


rate name “ Trustee the National Council of 
gational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congreastie ters or their widows. 
permanent fund $1,000,000. 8 ann offer- 
from churches, personal donations and bequests. 
Rev. H. A. 8 nm, D. D.; Secre Rev. 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd S8t., N. Y. 
Rev. B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfiel 
Ave., Hartfo 3 meield Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., rd, Ct. 
BoSToON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1825. Presiden v. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
, Geo uld 1 Comeeponding Secre’ . Rev. 
> & Osborne, Room 601 Weeeregeticnst House, oston 
tional society devoted to the material, social, 
saeel and religious welfare of seamen of all natio 
and sup) mainly by the churches of New England. 
Beques to the Boston 


man Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE PAsssonnaerre J HoME PnesOR ARY. SocIETY, 
Socccuany: ational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


aa s copseneanigeas Doane. ar ome PASTORAL SUP- 


EL established by the General Associa- 
offers its services to wuesanes desiring pastors or 
ies in Massachusetts and in other States. 


h~ t m 610 bon 
— onal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Sec 
BOARD OF pipette AID, J Boston, Mass. = 
bai solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Aprly for aid to 
E B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Caupon UNION of Boston 
and vicinity csupport of ao coiers | is the —. 


lishment and 
Churches and sunray ef Schools fn ston and ag snd fee ts aabure. 
| ral E. Cobb. 


Flint, Sec., 101 [dee Bon oy oe “tes 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMEN’s BOARD OF oe Room 704 Congre: 
tional House. Miss Sarah*Loui se Day, , Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary 


Pe ns HoME MISSIONARY Seo AT one Room 
7 Co. tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White 
Sore L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
THE wousst F vemenerwene big SocrEeTy of Bos- 
ton, Room 60 Conaee nal House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury. 
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Invest $10 a Month 


Where the money will 


work for you 24 hours 


every day; where it will be absolutely safe, 


and where it will pay you 


large dividends. 








I own some shares of stock in an estab- 
lished money-making enterprise. 

And I want to sell you one or two shares 
of this stock for less than its real worth. 

You can pay cash for it or you can buy 
it on the easy payment plan of $10 down 
and $10 a month if you prefer. 

I do not care to sell you more than a 
few shares, as I have but a limited number, 
and I want to distribute them in a way that 
will bring me as many new customers: as 


possible for my investment department. 


MY MOTIVE 


My motive in offering you stock for less 
than it is worth is purely a selfish one. 

I want to add your name to my list of 
well-pleased investors. 

I know that if you invest a few dollars 
through me, you will be so pleased with the investment that 
the next time you have money to invest you will come to me. 

And you will send your friends to me. 

And your friends will in turn send their friends. 

A dozen well-pleased clients send more business than 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and newspaper 
advertising. 

If you buy a few shares of this stock it will be a safe, 
profitable investment for you and the best kind of an 
advertisement for me. 

Two years ago I had less than 100 clients in my in- 
vestment department. 

Now I have nearly 1,400. 

In another year I want two or three times 1,400. 

And that is the reason I want you. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


If you invest some money through me, we will get ac- 
quainted. 

And when we get acquainted you wili find that what I 
offer you is just what I say it is. 

You will find that you can safely invest your savings 
through me. 

You will find that I will look after your money just as 
carefully as I look after my own. 

You will find that if you invest your money through 





me it will earn the largest possible profit 
consistent with safety. 

I am a young man, 

I expect to be in active business for the 
next 25 years. 

And even if I wanted to sell you some- 
thing worthless; even if I wanted to mis- 
represent the value of this stock, I couldn’t 
afford to do it. 

You know as well as I that if the invest- 
ments I offer do not turn out just as I rep- 
resented, it would soon ruin my business. 

I certainly cannot afford to have my 
business ruined. 

I can’t afford to take even a chance. 

Just the Real Estate Department of my 
business is worth $1,000,000. 

At least it pays me good interest on 
that amount. 

It took hard work, energy, enthusiasm 
and square dealing to build it up to its 
present size. 

Do you suppose I would risk even injuring it by even 
trying to sell you a single share of stock through any 
misrepresentation ? 

If I were not sure it would be one of the best invest- 
ments you could make, I could not afford to offer it to you. 

I have put my money into it. 

My sister owns some of the shares. 

Two other relatives of mine have invested several 
thousand dollars in it. 

Isn't this irrefutable proof of my faith in this enterprise? 

Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get in touch with 
my investment department ? 

Will you let me send you full, interesting and convinc- 
ing particulars ? 

I not only act as fiscal agent for a few picked com- 
panies, but I can, at any time, negotiate the purchase of 
bonds or securities of any kind for any of my clients. If 
a client calls for something which I know to be absolutely 
safe and desirable in every way, I will get it for him. 

If he calls for something which I do not consider all 
that it should be, I will not buy it for him, no matter 
what commission is offered. 

I want you to invest your savings through me. 

It makes no difference whether you have $10, $100 or 
$1,000 a month to invest. Let me show you where your 
idle dollars will safely earn large dividends. 

Write me today (a postal card will do) saying simply, 
‘Send information about investment as advertised in 7%e 


Congregationalist.” Do it now. 














W. M. OSTRANDER, tnvestment Department, 453 North American Building, Philadelphia 
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parts, Rey. Messrs. J. T. Stocking, A. C. Ferrin, 
Dr. C. H. Merrill, Prof. Williston Walker and Dea- 
con C. W. Osgood. 

TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., Bangor Sem., 0. W. New- 
bury, Vt., July 27. Sermon, Prof. C. A. Beck- 
with; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. A. Belanger, 
H. J. Kilbourn, C. L. Skinner, W. C. Prentiss and 
Prof. F. B. Denio. 


Resignations 


ARNOLD, ARTHUR E., Illini, Ill. 

BESSEY, WILL N., Mont Clare Ch., Chicago, II. 

DILL, ARTHUR C., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

FRANCIs, Cyrus W., Brookfield, Ct. 

JENKINS, WM. M., Big Lake, Minn., after four 
years’ service. 

MARSHALL, HENRY G., Cromwell, Ct., after a pas 
torate of 19 years. 

SKINNER, CHAS. L., Haverhill, N. H., to take effect 


Oct. 31. 
Dismissions 


GILL, CHAS. O., dismissed from Westmore July 25, 
not from Jericho. 

Storrs, CuHas. L., Jr., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., 
July 26. Mr. Storrs is under appointment of the 
American Board to North China. The church he 
is leaving has pledged $100 a year toward his 


support 
Summer Supplies 

BELSEY, GEO. W., Telluride, Col., at Compton Hill 
Ch., St. Louis, Mo , through August. 

Buss, WM. H., New England Ch., Aurora, III, at 
Fremont, Neb. (a former charge), during the ab- 
sence of Rev. John Doane. 

EDWARDS, ROWLAND D., at Bond St. Ch., Toronto. 

GILRoy, W. E., Toronto, at Hamilton, Ont. 

HAMILTON, D. 8., at Louden, and Forest, Ont. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ANNATON, WIS., rec. 29. June, 14 members. Rev. 
H. R. Hogan, pastor. 

BEDDINGTON and DEBLOIS, ME., org. 20 July, 22 
members. 

CURTIS, ALA., 14 July, 11 members. 

FLORALA, ALA., — May, 14 members. 

GRAND LAKE STREAM, ME., org. 13 July, 12 mem- 
bers. 

LIMA, WIs., UNION, rec. 28 June, 13 members. Rev. 
H. R. Hogan, pastor. 


Material Gain 


ASHTABULA, O., Second, Rev. W. H. Woodring. 
Corner stone laid of $18,000 house of worship, 
with sermon by Rev. R.S. Lindsay and address 
by Dr. R. O. Post. 

CHOKIO, MINN., Rev. P. G. Viehe. The Congrega- 
tional church has purchased the Union Church 
property, situated in the village. 

HINSDALE, N. H., Rev. W. F. White. Edifice ren- 
ovated and improved, including steel ceiling, 
electric lighting, oak pews, new carpets and new 
heating plant. The carpets were the gift of Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Nutting, sisters. Recently the 
parsonage was repaired and steam heat intro- 
duced, making an expenditure of about $3,000. 
The pastor, on presentation of a strong petition 
of townspeople, accepted the appointment as su- 
perintendent of education and was elected with- 
out opposition. 

LUDLow, MAss., Union, has voted to accept the 
offer of the Ludlow manufacturing associates to 
expend $1,000 in repairing the church building 
{for which $7,000 had been guaranteed) provid- 
ing the society took a ten-years’ lease and would 
refurnish the interior. This action disposes of 
the project for building a church inaugurated 
several months ago. The committee’s report 
aroused much discussion, many of-those present 
believing the time was ripe for building a church. 

SPENCER, Mass., Rev. C. J. Hawkins. House of 
worship to be closed through August for exten- 
sive repairs to cost $2,500. 

WAUSEON, O., Rev. F. E. Kenyon. Corner stone 
of $13,000 edifice laid July 24, with address by 
Rev. T. M. Higginbotham. 

WEsT GRANVILLE, Mass., REv. H. A. Coolidge. 
House of worship painted outside; parsonage re- 
paired and painted within at cost of over $150. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


McGREGOR, Io., Rev. G. A. Francis. Two brazen 
alms basins, presented by the young people of 
the church in memory of Charles Allen Harrison 
Francis, the pastor’s younger son, a boy of exéep- 
tional beauty of character, who was drowned 
July 11, while canoeing. 


Dedications 
MADISON, Wis.—Monument given by the Congre- 
gational Sunday schools of Wisconsin as “a last 
love token” for Rey. G. C. Haun, for twelve years 
State superintendent of Sunday school work: 
dedicated June 13. 

TOPSFIELD, ME., Rev. J. F. Scott. Repaired meet- 
ing house with new vestry, rededicated July 12. 
WAITE, ME., Rev. J. F. Scott. New house of wor- 

ship, dedicated July 12. 
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Cyclope leaflet, free. 


This Cyclopedia holds high rank among the best an 
and merit it is certainly remarkably low in cost.— The 


what we re 
We say ag ern woe ra repe gist of important truths searchers 


after knowledge need to know. You will heed in time and will buy—then like 
“live ha ppy ever after” as you will not with any other Cyelopedia. See Trial Offers below and “ Which 
a , 


Be i k Pleased patrons being our best advertisements we give special discount to prompt 
Qu CK. buyers: therefore send at once for sample volume and terms, or for free circulars. 


d latest reference works, and considering magnitude 
Congregationalist. ; ta 


t in the advertisement below be- 


ople in good novels, 





The Dictionary Cyclopedia 


NEW EDITION ALWAYS PRINTING 
40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages, and 7,000 Illustrations 





<< 
ee ee 


ae 


Ideal Cyclopedia. Ideal Revolving Book-Case 





The learning of all the ages—the wisdom of all the sages— 
“on tap” at the touch of your hand, the glance of your eye. 


It is of the highest scholar- 
ship, as ample unimpeachable 
evidence shows. 

Possessing three others of great merit, 


yours is referred to oftener than any other. 
—REV. J. MILLER, Roselle, N. J. 


Cost is a fraction of the price 
of any other of similar magni- 
tude and merit. 

I find megs constantly consulting it. It 
deserves all the good things that are said 
about it.—HENRY WADE ERS, LL.D. 


ex-Pres, Northwestern University, Evans: 
ton, Ill. 


Easier Terms ot pay- 
ment than offered by any other 
Cyclopedia. 

I would rather have it than the Centu 

Dictionary.—CHas. E. TAYLOR, Prin. Hig 
School, Orange, Cal. 
Its Maps largest, best, 
most numerous, are in a separate 
volume (making 41 volumes) full 
atlas size, instead of being fool- 
ishly folded and scattered among’ 
many volumes. 


Meets more fully my idea of the perfect 
Cyclopedia than any work I have ever exam- 
ined.—F. 8. FitcH, Ex-Supt. Public Instruc- 








Ideal Form It is an Ideal handy 
Size—the only such Cyclopedia. 

It is a library of universal Knowl- 
edge and an Unabridged Dictionary 
in one alphabetical order—the only one 
of its kind. 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.— 
J. F. CROOKER, Ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction, N.Y. State. 


a 
Magn itude tt is the largest but 
one of all American Cyclopedias. 

Just the information that nine out of ten per- 
sons look for. pid it to Johnson’s or the Bri- 


tannica.—A. EECHY, Superintendent Schools, 
Norwalk, Ct. 


Merit Mest people will prefer it to 
any other at any price. Abundant 
testimony of this. 

It is certainly worthy of a position side by side 


with other works of this character.—PRESIDENT 
HARPER, Chicago. 


Up-to-date 1: is sharply up-to- 
date—more truly so than any other 
Cyclopedia. 

Every title is pronounced—a feature 
liked by all and possessed by no other 
Cyclopedia. 





JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 84-85 Bible House, New York 


tion, State of Michgan. 


Big Type and handy form make 
it the easiest for the eye of any Cyclo- 
pedia. 

Although I have several I always refer to yours 
in preference.—ADRIAN REYNOLDS, Desan, Kan. 


Unig Ue convenience and compre- 
hensiveness cause its use ten times to 
once of any other Cyclopedia that 
stands by it. 


Have five others—itis yours I refer to oftener tha: 

all the rest.—Dr. I. T. CoTToN, Charleston, W. Va. 
In all respects answers my pg ep - 

hensive, accurate and compact.—PRoF. Day, of Yale. 


Revolving pook-case, with the 
Cyclopedia at nominal cost. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration—areally 
— Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—School Jour- 


No Agents. you will not be “hounded” 
one humbugged by agents in consequence of writing - 
us. 


Trial Offers. Your money 
back if after 90 days’ use you are not 
satisfied. 

Sample volumes cloth or half mo- 
rocco, either or both, prepaid for 50 
cents each and money returned on re- 
turn of them. 

Further particulars free on request. 








Readers of The Congregationalist and patrons of the Pilgrim Press may order the 


DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA 


at the publishers’ best terms always, from us. Write to us for particulars. 
The Pilgrim Press, BOSTON and Chicago 





TAKE THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD FOR THE ST. 
Louis Farr.—Lowest rates and many unusual 
privileges. Special $15 rate from Buffalo on cer- 
tain dates. Full information on application to local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE RoaD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





Do you read what people say about Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla? It is curing all forms of disease caused or 
promoted by impure blood, 


Low RounpD Trip RATE TO SAN FRANCISCO 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Tickets on sale 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 9, at rate of $62, Buffalo to San 
Francisco and return. Liberal arrangements for 
stopovers. Tickets good returning until Oct. 23, 
1904. For rates from New England see local 
agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Corner Stone Laid by Moonlight 

The laying of the corner stone of the new 
Courtland Street Church, Everett, occurred 
July 27, the audience numbering over 1,000. 
The novelty of such a service by the light of 
the full moon was noted by the daily press, 
and attracted general interest. Mayor Boyn- 
ton of Everett, Secretaries Emrich of the 
Home Missionary Society, and Hood of the 
C. C. B.S., Hon. Francis Batchelder of the 
Suffolk North Conference committee; with 
representatives of the mother church at 
Everett Square and Franklin Street Church 
Somerville; Rev. Messrs. H. H. Leavitt, R. W. 
Wallace and C. H. Percival, and the pastor, 
Rev. G. Y. Washburn, shared in the service. 

Besides the recent appropriation by the 
Building Society and the $6,000 otherwise 
pledged, nearly $3,000 more must be raised, 
outside the congregation. 


More Summer Arrangements 

August supplies at Highland Church, Somer- 
ville, are these: Rev. Messrs. G.S. Butler, O. E. 
Hardy, A. H. Mulnix, D. Baines-Griffiths. 

We were misinformed as to the closing of 
Atlantic Church, Quincy. It keeps open all 
summer, and entertains the Methodist society 
through August. Rev. R. K. Harlow is min- 
ister in charge. 


BUNCH TOGETHER 


Coffee Has a Curious Way of Fi- 
nally Attacking Some Organ 








Ails that come from coffee are cumulative, 
that is, unless the coffee is taken away new 
troubles are continually appearing and the 
old ones get worse. 

**To begin with,”’ says a Kansan, ‘I was a 


“slave to coffee just as thousands of others 


today; thought I could not live without drink- 
ing strong coffee every morning for breakfast, 
and I had sick headaches that kept me in bed 
several days every month. Could hardly keep 
my food on my stomach but would vomit as 
long as 1 could throw anything up, and when 
I could get hot coffee to stay on my stomach I 
thought I was better. 

‘* Well, two years ago this spring I was that 
sick with rheumatism I could not use my right 
arm to do anything, had heart trouble, was 
nervous. My nerves were all unstrung and 
my finger nails and tips were blue as if I had 
a chill all the time and my face and hands 
yellow asa pumpkin. My doctor said it was 
heart disease and rheumatism and my neigh- 
bors said I had Bright’s Disease and was going 
to die. 

‘* Well, I did not know what on earth was 
the matter, and every morning would drag 
myself out of bed and go to breakfast, not to 
eat anything, but to force down some more 
coffee. Then in a little while I would be so 
nervous, my heart would beat like everything. 

‘** Finally one morning I told my husband I 
believed coffee was the cause of this trouble 
and that I thought I would try Postum, which 
I had seen advertised. He said ‘ All right,’ 
so we got Postum and, although I did not like 
it at first, I got right down to business and 
made it according to directions, then it was 
fine and the whole family got to using it, and 
I tell you it has worked wonders for me. 
Thanks to Postum in place of the poison, 
coffee, I now enjoy good health, have not been 
in bed with sick headache for two years, al- 
though I had it for 30 years before I began 
Postum, and my nerves are now strong and 
I have no trouble from my heart or from the 
rheumatism. 

“T consider Postum a necessary article of 
food on my table. My friends, who come here 
and taste my Postum say it is delicious.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.., 

Get the book, 
each package. 


“‘The Road to Wellville” in 
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Two Island Parishes 


West Tisbury, in the agricultural center of 
Martha’s Vineyard, enjoys the distinction of 
having only one church. The members are 
mostly farmers, but a few of Boston’s business 
men are locating in the town, one gentleman, a 
lawyer, spending four days of each week at the 
city and three in West Tisbury. The pulpit 
is vacant, the beloved pastor, Moody, having 
resigned because of illness, and the church 
has not yet succeeded in finding a man whom 
it considers competent to meet all the diversi- 
fied requirements of the field. An attractive 
opening for some one. 

Edgartown’s ancient church is helped to a 
marked degree by the presence of summer 
visitors. The city people who spend their 
vacations amidst the cool breezes of the shire 
town do not leave religion behind them when 
away from home. What an uplift it gives the 
pastor to see his congregation doubling and 
trebling, and to be met by the earnest, intelli- 
gent faces of scores of thoughtful folk from 
all over the United States. And when the 
offering is counted, how the treasurer rejoices. 

M. 





Rededication at Wilmington, 
Mass. 


The public-spirited residents have been busy for 
several months in repairing and painting their 
buildings and in beautifying their grounds so that 
the town was never so attractive as now. From 
every house the red, white and blue wave a welcome 
to returning pilgrims, while across the porch of the 
parsonage a banner bears the inscription, Wilming- 
ton, 1730-1904. 

The observance of Old Home Week began July 
31, by public services held in the Congregational 
church, Rev. W. H, Rollins, pastor. In the morning 
a former pastor, Rev. 8. S. Matthews, D.D., now 
of Danielson, Ct., preached. A happy audience 
filled the beautiful auditorium at the rededication 
service in the afternoon. At great sacrifice this 
loyal people have given over $3,000 in three years, 
besides paying current expenses and without dimin- 
ishing benevolences. The church building has 
been thoroughly repaired and is in first-class condi- 
tion. The steeple has been rebuilt, new horse- 
sheds, a steel ceiling, new carpet and cushions 
have been provided, and the interior of audience- 
room and vestries has been newly painted and 
frescoed. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Walter H. Rollins, 
beginning Sept. 16, 1900, forty new members have 
been received, making the enrollment 130. Never 
were the people of both church and parish more 
heartily united or happier in their work than now, 
and there is promise of even greater progress and 
broader service in the religious, intellectual and 
social life of this beautiful town. 8. 





How to Study the Stories 
of Elijah 
Get the point in the story. For most 
purposes that will be the same whether 
you regard the story as fact or fiction. If 
some things depend on this latter ques- 


tion, leave these in abeyance. B the 
bundles om 8 and take care of the glean- 


ings afterward. 

e to say, this method will have 
much of the freshness of novelty. Men 
study the Scriptures in the interest of 
their theological systems, or to obtain 
illustrations for nee wee affairs, or for 
the sake of devotional phraseology, or to 
discover who wrote the books, and’ by 
what processes; but who is there that 
simply says, This writer had a thought 
that he wanted to make men think, and I 
will just try to find = what. that thought 
was? And ret. b this, one will 

pis 


best accomplish al a her ends. You 
will feed yourself with what is et 
nourishing in the Scriptures, even if 


never reach the solution of the con’ i. 
verted questions. And you will be taking 
the only feasible road toward the solution 
of them.—Prof. Willis J. Beecher, in The 
Westminster. 





Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Co. of N. ¥. Proprietors, 
Always Ready. 


Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands, 
General Sales Agents: 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York, 12 Warren St. Pe. .909 Arch St. 
Boston,221 Columbus Ave. Providence,R. I..15S8nowSt. 
Washington, D. C.,819 14th Bt. N. W. 
San Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St. 








vy te ghar 
ae contains only the 

the perfectly ripe tomato. 
Faclent business, but pure 
catsup. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 











Religious Notices 


ane aed coe lesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
le inder this heading Se oe 4 : 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S be og SocIETy, No. 76 Wall 
st, New. York. Incorporated A 1833. Object: to 
Per ay the moral and 1 social - ition of seamen. Sus- 


homes: and g ho uses iD in leading eine at scl 
es for vessels; 
ontlishoe ma the Sala 's Magazine, Seaman > yhaed on 











Boat. 
tributions to sustain its work are sottetied. s ona 
remittances of same are re: to_be made direct 
the main office of the society at New York. 
v. Dr. CHARLES A. Seog ane, 
Rev. W. “i STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ror 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices not exceeding five lines (eight 
corso the Ine), cos subscribers iy cons ea h insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


ES, Treasurer. 














Yy Men and Boys Wanted. Positions su 
lied in Fasiness houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
Bt. , Boston. See Mr. McGerigie. 


Wanted, by lady—widow, in middie life—a position 
of trust where executive ability and tactful mang’: 
ment will be appreciated. References. Address “ H,”’ 
32, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Ss ont, @ good store in a New England city of 
6,000 inhabitants. Fine chance for a plumber or coe. 
fectioner. Store is heated and rent low. For furth 
ok ag ars apply to “ .,’’ 31, care The Congreputionablet, 


Mncopttenal Monel attine veunity Rd A 4 in a well- 


known coe —y : : ng a pin given in 
exchange yo services of a sten pher. nmeate sys- 
ang pographer, 


tem ~y oe Address P. 
ti 7 


Rent. hg cottage, coves ee, on shore 
oe Bene Lake , N. H. Wide verandas, 
fine well, large | pines, near 


mail ; mountain 
ater kB Hawkes, 


eae Visite Pepe, See, 

s - 

oe nal Church. 3610 Delmar 

Aves ag Louis, ie Saute receive information as to 
topping place, ete. ° Noe 


For modern house with wide verandas, ten 
rooms fered bath and laundry, good stable, large 
ruit trees, one to three minutes to four 
rk Steam or trolle Boalt Bank, library, stores, 
E. Partridge, Holliston, Mass ton, Mass. 


© Sale in Amherst, Mass., 3 1a nd at- 
As home, pleasantl; located near the college, 
churches ———_ halls and very 
desirable ement of the interior. Business calls 
owner out of state. Address M. D., 5 School “Street. 


To Rent Furnished in Medford, sunny house of 


8 rooms and bath, all modern improvements, good 

ne: ghborhood, 10,000 feet la feet lend, exes s, pes T-}: ege- 

et 1 ay E. B32, to responsi bie parties from 
ton, 
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CONFERENCES 


The nine local conferences completed their 
spring meetings the last of June. These ses- 
sions were rendered more than usually inter- 
esting and helpful by the great pains taken 
in preparing the various programs. A topic 
generally ran through the five or six sessions, 
and the work of the year and the outlook were 
brought under these various headings. Cer- 
tain tendencies were manifest in most of the 
conferences this year. There was growing 
evidence of the sense of local responsibility 
for the welfare of Congregationalism within 
the bounds of the conference. Two confer- 
ences doubled the assessment per church mem- 
ber within their bounds to provide a fund to 
use in this care of the weaker churches and 
in church extension. 

In Mankato conference Rey. E. L. Heer- 
mance has stirred up great interest in aggres- 
sive work. Under his leadership the con- 
ference is reaching out to neglected neighbor- 
hoods about established churches. Two men 
are employed in the vicinity of Mankato, 
where Mr. Heermance is pastor. The con- 
ferences generally were interested in federa- 
tion with other Congregationally governed 
bodies. At Mankato Conference an address 
was given by a representative of the United 
Brethren, and one session was largely devoted 
to the topic. Such federation is universally 
desired, but there appears a feeling that pre- 
liminary acquaintance and negotiation should 
precede definite moves. 


THE MARSHALL REVIVAL 


It is interesting to note as the months go by 
the permanent results of the great revival in 
Marshall in western Minnesota. Last winter 
Revivalist Sunde united its churches in revival 
services. The outcome was like that of the 
days of Finney, for the whole community 
seemed to be reached and for a time nothing 





WELL SPOKEN 
A Chat About Food 


** Speaking of food,’’ says a Chicago woman, 
“*T am 61 years of age and was an invalid :rore 
than 14 years. 

““Was five years in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital on diet most of the time. Had an opera- 
tion for a dilated stomach, a very serious oper- 
ation performed by a famous physician. 

“* After the operation of course the doctors 
ordered Grape-Nuts as the most nourishing 
food, and easiest of digestion. That’s how I 
know the stomach will digest Grape-Nuts 
when it will absolutely refuse all other kinds 
of food. It has also done wonders for me to 
brighten up and strengthen my nerves and 
made me feel a desire to live, for I can enjoy 
life. What seems so strange to me is that I 
have never tired of this food since, but like 
it better all the time. I find it especially good 
in any kind of soup or broth. 

“*T have a sister who is an invalid from in- 
digestion and she has been greatly benefited 
by Grape Nuts which she eats three times a 
day and a bowl of milk and Grape-Nuts just 
before going to bed, in fact she lives on this 
food, and I also have two nieces who used to 
be troubled with indigestion but used Grape- 
Nuts with grand results, and so I could go on 
and name many others who have been helped 
in the same way.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts food is used by hospitals and 
physicians very largely, for no food known is 
so easy and perfect for complete digestion 
while at the same time it is a concentrated 
form of nourishment of the highest grade and 
the stomach will handle it when everything 
else is refused. 

“* There’s a reason.” 

Get the little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 
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was considered in this town of 2,000 people 
but conversion. All the churches received 
large accessions. The after results seem most 
fortunate in their permanence. A business 
men’s noonday prayer meeting has been main- 
tained, meeting three times a week. I under- 
stand that the mayor has presided at this 
meeting and that all classes of business men 
attend and help carry it on. This remarkable 
experience in one of our larger villages has 
attracted general attention, and was discussed 
at the conferences. Rev. J. W. Vallentyne is 
pastor there. 


LYNDALE ANNIVERSARY 


Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, has just cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary with three 
days of service and enjoyment. A meeting of 
reminiscence and banquet was presided over 
by President Morley of Fargo College. One 
day was devoted to a picnic and social celebra- 
tion. The Sabbath was a high day in all de- 
partments of the church, with its reminiscence 
and note of promise. Though only two dec- 
ades have passed, the church has accumulated 
a fine property, including a house of worship 
and a gymnasium; has a Sunday school of 400 
members and a church enrollment of 450. 
Rev. C. E. Burton is pastor. 


STATE ASSOCIATION 


The State Association program has been 
prepared for the fall meeting, to be held at 
Duluth. The program committee has made 
consideration of the work within our own 
boundaries the chief interest of the meeting. 
The endeavor will be to have a full accounting 
of what has been accomplished and of the op- 
portunities before us. The meeting promises 
to be well attended, especially from northern 
Minnesota. 

LOSS IN ST. PAUL 


The St. Paul fellowship of churches joins 
in expressions of sympathy to the family of 
Rev. J. H. B. Smith, who died in Chicago on 
his way to the St. Louis Exposition. Mr. 
Smith had been a pastor in St. Paul for 
about five years and had held responsible 
positions in the state for ten years previous. 
He was ministering to Bethany and South 
Park Churches when he died. Reaching Chi- 
cago he complained of illness. All efforts by 
physicians and hospital were used to save 
his life, in vain. His popularity among the 
ministers of the state has been attested by 
the universal expressions of grief. R. P. H. 





* s 
Risibles 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME 


“* Are you going camping this year? ’’ 

*““No. I can’t leave my business, but we are 
going to have nearly the real thing at home, 
though. My wife is planning to remove all the 
screens.’’ 


RATHER CRAMPED QUARTERS 


**We’ve been pretty bad off at times, eh, 
Stumpy ?” 

**Sure we have!”’ agreed his fellow-tramp. 

“* Well, it ain’t a circumstance ter how them 
swells, some of ’em, has ter live! Yestiddy, 
I heard one er them real sersiety wimmin say 
she an’ her husban’ had been livin’ in their 
trunks fer two years!”’ 


A CHANGE IN THE NATIONAL IDEAL 


** Papa, what is the National Bird? ” 
‘“*It used to be the eagle, my son; but since 
Roosevelt came in, it’s the stork.’’ 


A USEFUL SAFETY-VALVE 


**Did you encourage your daughter’s liter- 
ary ambition ?” 

** Decidedly,’’ answered the matter-of-fact 
woman. ‘‘If she has the gossiping instinct 
it is bound to come out, and she’d better be 
making up stories about imaginary people 
than about the neighbors.” 
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Last Month of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 


SUITS, SKIRTS AND JACKETS, 
At One-Fourth Reduction From 
Our Catalogue Prices. 


nber 8th, and reduced 
date cannot be filled, 


This sale will positively end on S 
price orders reaching us after 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 


20.00 “ * 15.00 
30.00 “* 22.50 
40.00 “ * 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 “ * 6,00 
12.00 “ * 9.00 
20.00 “ 


15.00 aa 


We Prepay Express Charges to 
Any Part of the United States. 


We have a choice line of 
Zibilines, Cheviots, Broad- 
cloths, Mixtures, and other 
materials, suitable for travel- #% 
ing costumes and walking 
suits for early Fall wear. 


Samples and Catalogue FREE. 


We Make Every Garment Es- 
pecially to Order and We Guar- ~™ 
antee to Fit You. 2 


You take no risk. Anything that fails to give 
entire satisfaction may be returned promptly and 
we will refund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


State a yee ped that you wish Summer Catalogue 
Ne. 52-8 and the reduced price samples, sent free to 
any part of the United States. 


New Fall Catalogue Ready Aug, 22. 


We are now receiving from abroad the very latest 
styles and fabrics ly 1 and Winter. Our new Ccata- 
logue is in preparation, and will be ready about August 

It will contain hin strations and descriptions of 

100 ag of ladies’ tailored suits from §10 

skirts 15, = * aes 810 te 

will make % order 

If you conta smplate etl purchase of a Fall or Winter 

garment, wri ay for a selected line of Samples 
ye Hew Fail aw 52 F —sent 

as ready part of the United States. 


Kindly ' we if Se, ven P wiah samples for a suit, 
skirt or jacket, and about the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders bats No cain or Branch Stores 


“Stained Glass. 
Windows 


in Old Churches 


» whic we 


aa gy 


derful im 





effect a w 
Cost is not jbeyond the means of 
the average congregation. Our pro- 
ductions show the skill and taste 
of ae Canes designems they 
are rich 
the handsomest of fine, modern 
windows. We submit water colored 
per or 
and refer you to examples of our 
work on request, 
Write for free printed matterand 
‘Question Blank’’— most valu- 
ae le in helping you decide what 
best suite your requirements. 
Flanagan & 
59 Illinois Street, 











eg Co., 
CHICAGO, Iu 


yan hf 


peo EL 
LLE* sT.LOVIS- 


Tei Pee Merk rasrvasruss 


0. Kel er fe 
Tiling Ce 
vadtaneoienst EQ 1827 * Atk ae 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


sills Rochester, N.¥. 
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GoareaacuTaLouva 
Wi Foundry Con Clacineail, O. 
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ST. PAUL 


AN D 


MINNEAPOLIS 





AND RETURN 
August 6 to 11, from Chicago 
via the Chicago & North- 
Western Ry. $18 round trip 
daily throughout the Summer. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Four fast trains daily leave 
Chicago 2.45’ am., 9.00 am., 
6.30 pm. and 10.00 pm. The 


NORTH-WESTERN 
LIMITED 


leaving at 6.30 pm., is one of the 
most complete and magnificent 
electric-lighted trains in the world. 
Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 
particulars on application. 
W. 8. Kk/SKERN, 

Traffic M 

cHicaco. 


P 




















Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 





Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 


Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art on 


Reval 
ngarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.............00- 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath. ij ind $5 Per day 

















Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $ w day 
Every improvement known to medi ern in- 
genuity. 
Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 


claire World.” 
MILTON ROBLEE, aS, Proprietor. _ | 
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The Month in Canada 


The Dundonald Incident in Parliament 
Lord Dundonald, the English general who | 
came over to command the Canadian militia, | 
since his dismissal by the government for his | 
too free criticism of ministers has received | 
tremendous ovations in Toronto and else- | 
where. The disposition on the part of smaller 
politicians to turn the matter to political | 
account resulted in a long and breezy discus- | 
sion in Parliament, which was remarkable for | 
the unparalleled enthusiasm evoked by the 
premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. In speaking on 
the question at an earlier stage, Sir Wilfrid | 
inadvertently used the word “foreigner ’”’ in | 
referring to Lord Dundonald, but immediately | | 
corrected it to “‘ stranger.’’ Both words were 
seized upon by some of the opposition to dis- | 
prove the premier’s loyalty, and this called | 
out one of the greatest efforts of his life, | 
which made his assailants look small indeed. 


Prorogation in Sight 

Before this letter appears Parliament will | 
be prorogued, and possibly dissolved, as elec- 
tions may be pending. A large part of the | 
five months’ session was used in considering | 
the vast transcontinental project by the Grand 
Trunk Company, and for the settlement of 
this the session will be memorable. Another 
matter of large interest was the application 
of nearly one-half of the $16,000,000 surplus | 
to the reduction of the national debt. This is | 
a reversal of the usual order, and bids fair to 
continue in years to come. 


Honors to Canadians 


Knighthood often comes, but this is of little | 
moment compared with the triumph of muscle | 
or brain abroad. Two young Canadians have | 
just won their laurels with the oar and the | 
rifle. Lewis Scholes of Toronto captured the | 
Diamond Sculls race at Henley, Eng., and is 
now the champion amateur oarsman of the | 
world. A great reception was given him on | 
his return, July 25. Then to Private Perry of | 
Vancouver, also a former Toronto boy, has 
come the King’s Prize at Bisley, where were | 
gathered the crack shots of the British Em- | 
pire. ‘ Another big reception will be given | 
Perry. 


Church Work and Life 

Holidays make this quiet. The practical 
union during vacation alluded to last month | 
has become more general. Mark Guy Pearse, 
and J. B. Sileox of Lansing, Mich., were 
among the preachers to the united Congrega- | 
tionalists and Methodists in Montreal. An | 
early meeting of the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Congregational committees on union is an- | 
nounced as probable. Another prominent lay- 
man, Hon. John McIntosh, M. P., Sherbrooke, | 
aman of fine principle and character, is dead. | 

de Pa He 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 








Republic ... Aug. 11 Cretic ... Aug. 25 

BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 

MEDITERRANEAN ORES. | 
AZORES. 

GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, | 

MARSEILLES, GENOA, } 

3 . ALEXANDRIA, ' 
Romanic....... Sept. 17 | Canopic......... Nev. 19 
Canopic.......... 1. 8| Romanic......... Dec. 3 

Romanic........ Oct. 29 





Ist Class $65, upward. 
For plans, ete. sapply t to Company’s Office, $4 State St., 


India Building, 
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SUNBURN 


quickly relieved and surely cured by 


Hydrozone 


It acts like magic and is absolutely 
harmless. A Trial Bottle Free which 
will absolutely prove this statement 
sent for 10c, to pay postage. Don’t 
Wait until you have a bad case 
but get it now and have it at hand 
when needed. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRIGGISTS. 
None genuine without my signature, 


Che. Chetztamatit 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 

Send for free Booklet ‘* How to teeat dis. 
eases,” containing hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials of wonderful cures. 














J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8338 Washingten &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention oe Ld every detail. Chapel 
and other s: with establish- 
ment. Telephones, § ‘Roxbury. 72 and 73. 











YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Business Houses 


BRECK’S BUREAU 


5! No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. Me@ERIGLE. 














Jordan Lovett Co. 


|General Insurance Agents 





Goune tn bn 


| In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. 





Fire, Accident and Liability 
6 Kilby Street, Boston 
N E w i 
i To T weeuries fey 
every borrower. We make our loans with our 
2% years we have learned ge - select 
best. Noone now handli 
hac more experience. We moves an the bene t of that 
securities now of 
hand has never been s Highest references. 
Write 2 circulars and “fall information free. 
PERKINS & COMPAN ¥ Lawrence. Kan. 
Farm Loans i", 6% 
$3,000. 
Eastern capital represented in 4 = ar beet ee 
or dispute. Irrigation, never a ro failure. Refer- 
ences from investors and West on, application. 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idahe. 
Pabite f dif, Sanatorium 
=, Tpenssnde 
have been cured by us. Deemmaanl can be taken at home. 
| Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Catalogue. The Cc. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, OG. 
Lge yo 
one, Peal and CHINE BELIS 


Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 
teoneves ve 
own money and turn them over complete. In 
Sa The @ 
First Mortgage 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 ‘arms without loss 
OPI UJ Mi: MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
7 rghit led 
Steel Alley Charch and School Bells. §/"Send for 
ws 3 =m VANDUBEN ous BN SOM AY, 











CHURCH BELLS <a 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 





20,000 CHURCHES : 


(OUR experience is at your service.) 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 
Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. OUR 
experience is at your service. State whether Elec- 
a P Welsbach, Arsyices, ComMaciion os or Oil, 
earl 


« FRINK, Sv Tonk: 









KHURCH 
ARPET 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


& prices. 


WASHINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


658 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST ., 







| 


BOSTON. 





ERIC. .% 
RAILROAD 


THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA 
LUXURIOUS VESTIBULED TRAINS 
consisting of Sleeping Cars, Dining and Cafe Cars and Day Coaches 
ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


Boston and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chautauqua Lake, 





Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago. 





During the continuance of the WORLD’S FAIR at St. Louis 
the ERIE in connection with the BIG FOUR ROUTE (WC.C.& 
St. L. Ry.) will operate a through service to St. Louis via 
Marion, Ohio. 


Double Daily Service between Boston and St. Louis 


All Trains Protected by Block Safety Signals 
The Erie Dining Car Service is Unsurpassed 


0. W. JORDAN, New England Pass. Agent, 
207 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Is one of the best shoes for 
Vacation Wear that can be 
bought. It is of ‘‘True 
Shape,” allowing comfort 
to the wearer and ensuring. 
the growth of the feet as 
nature intended. : 
We have the finest Russia 
Calf Tan Shoes that are 
offered in Boston at equal 
prices. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 





















































The name ESTEY on your organ is a positive guarantee of 
permanent satisfaction. Illustrated catalogue mailed on request. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


Factories, Brattleboro, Vermont. 














